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A QUARTER CENTURY OF PUBLIC 
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Sgesim the accomplishment of ideals. He discovers 


With an introduction by MurRRAY Of 
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This volume, which has been prepared by the Committée we 
sharge of the celebration of Dr. Maxwell's twenty-fifth anniversary 
as Superintendent of Schools of Brooklyn and New York, consists 
of articles and addresses on educational subjects which he has pre- 
pared or delivered during his term of service, and of selections from 
hs annual reports covering a period of years. Here i in 
thort compass are gathered the results of twenty-five years of experi- 
gce in the administration of the greatest educational system in the 
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354 Pages. 48 cents 
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458 Pages. 64 cents 
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BOOK ONE. Grades I.-IV. . . 332 Pages. .50 
BOOK TWO. Grades V.-VI. . . 399 Pages. .65 
BOOK THREE. Grades VII.-VIIl. . 396 Pages. .70 
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A book that will help in your work 


SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 
and 
THE INDIVIDUAL CHILD 


By Wittiam H. Hotmes, Ph. D., Superintendent 
of Schools, Westerly, R. I. 


An exposition of Practical Plans for R «ching 
and Teaching the Individual Child, Normal, Su- 
pernormal, and Subnormal. 

The book has had a remarkable Advance Sale 
among ikducators. 

One prominent Educator writes:— 

“It is the-book of the year.” = 

“Individualized Education” is the . new 
watchword for School Men and Women. 


“School Organization and the Individual Child” 
is dedicated to those “teachers, small 
but growing company, who have experienced the 
joy of teaching boys and girls as individual.” 

Part One, 197 pages, is devoted to plans for 
reaching the Supernormal and the Normal! Child. 

Part Two, 211 pages, is devoted to the Organi- 
zation of Spetial Schools and Classes for Mental 
Defectives. 

It is a book every teacher needs. 


Price, $2.00 


The Davis Press 


44 Front Street 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


“FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


STORY READERS: PRIMER 


By May Langdon White, is practically a graded 
stery book for first year children. Throughout the 
book experiences of the twins, Dot and Don, form 
a connecting thread. Their visit to the country, 
the return to the city, the beginning of school, 
Thanksgiving on the farm and the Christmas cele- 
bration at home give occasion for interesting les- 
sons on plant and animal life, and on industrial 
activities. 


The stories told to Dot and Don and the verses 
read to them are child classics for the first 
time adapted to the primer vocabulary. It is a 
happy little book of well selected, well graded, en- 
tertaining stories, profusely illustrated with pie- 
tures full of action that never failto hold the child’s 
interest. Only a limited number of new words is 
introduced on each page and drillis amply pro- 
vided for. The word list is carefully chosen end 
gives the child a reading vocabulary which is im- 
mediately useful to him. 


STORY READERS : PRIMER List Price, 30c 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 
New York 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: | 
“The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 

more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.’’ 

From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

“I thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughout all our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me,” 

From a Maine teacher: 

‘I want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
forme. I —— feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 


school: 


“Enclosed please find my check. - 
“With very kind regards ana thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.” : 
From a New Jersey superintendent: 
“ Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 


us Miss She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking for a first grade teacher and a 


\ second gradeteacher. If you have some one that you can 


recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss —-— 
please put us in communication with them.” 

From a Vermont teacher: 

“TIT have been very much pieased with the work of your 
in keeping me well sted in regard to vacancies in 
this part of the country, lappreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

Very truly yours.” 

Calls are already commencing to come in for neat 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


ALVIN F,. PEASE, Manager. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 
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Date of Expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indi- 
cates the time when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances.—Subscriptions are not discontinued at their 
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until ordered stopped, or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances 
should be made by checks, drafts, post-effice orders, express money 
orders, or registered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 


Receipts.—Remittances are acknowledged bs change of date fol- 
lowing thesubscriber’s name en the paper. Should such a change 
fail to appear on the label on the second issue after the date of 
remittance, subscribers should netily us at once. 


Missing Numbers —Should a number of the JourNat fail to 
reach a subscriber, he will confera favor upen the Publishers by 
notifying us of the fact, uyon receipt of which notice the missing 
number will be sent. We guarantee a ful) year’s subscripticn. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorial department and a}l com- 
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A. E. WINSHEF, Eétter 


MORAL TRAINING AT SCHOOL 


DR. N. 


SCHAEFFER 


State Superintendent of Pennsylvania 


Whenever anything goes wrong in the life of 
the nation the people look to the school for a 
remedy. If the driver is cruel to his horse, the 
school must give lessons upon the humane treat- 
ment of animals. If drunkenness or the cigarette 
saps the life and vigor of the people, the school 
must teach the effects of alcohol and narcotics 
upon the human system. If vaccination is 
neglected the school is the means through which 
smallpox is to be made impossible. If the forests 
are in danger of extinction the school must cele- 
brate Arbor Day in order that children may learn 
how to plant trees. If the wane of the apprentice 
system makes it difficult for the boy to learn a 
trade, manual training must be introduced into 
the curriculum in order that the boy may learn 
how to use the tools which are fundamental in 
the handicrafts. If the housewife finds it difficult 
to get help, the schools must teach cooking, sew- 
ing, and dressmaking under the high-sounding 
name of domestic science. If too many youth 
leave the farm for the city the school is expected 
to instil an interest in rural life by teaching the 
elements of agriculture. 

Of late there has been a growing conviction 
that the moral and religious instruction of children 
is neglected in the home; women’s clubs and other 
organizations are already demanding the introduc- 
tion of formal instruction in ethics and religion. 
Some deem it a sufficient answer to say that edu- 
cation is of two kinds, one kind being that which 
is given at school, and which is spoken of as 
schooling, whilst the other must be acquired out 
of the school and beyond the school. Whenever 
this distinction is ignored.or neglected the school 
is apt to be blamed for everything that goes wrong 
in the home, in the church, in the state, in society, 
or in the subsequent career of the pupil. The 
test question, however, is: How far can a good 
school supply what is neglected in the home and 
outside of the school? Very few of those who 
criticise the public schools, calling them Godless, 
irreligious, and wanting in ethical instruction, seem 
to realize what a good school accomplishes: in 
moral training while both teacher and pupil are 
busy with the rudiments of an English education. 
The habits of accuracy, punctuality, industry, 
obedience, honesty, politeness, and self-restraint, 
which are inculcated in every good school, become 
Virtues, call them the natural virtues if you will; 
without them the individual is out of place in any 
Store, bank, counting house, or industrial estab- 
lishment, even though he can repeat the entire 
catechism, or chapter after chapter from the sacred 
Scriptures. 

The aim of every school is the teaching of truth; 


and the corresponding virtue is veracity. Did you 
ever stop to think how much is gained in the 
moral life of the pupil if he is taught to tell the 
truth when asked about his age? In some parts of 
this country the average child has three ages. 
The first is the age which is obtained by consulting 
the family Bible or the baptismal certificate. It 
is the real or correct age, and is given when there 
is nothing to be gained by deception or conceal- 
ment. The second age of the child is the factory 
age. It is one or two years in advance of the 
real age, and is given when the pupil wishes to go 
to work before the law allows him to do so, or 
when the minor wishes to get a drink contrary to 
law. These forms of law-breaking naturally lead 
to the more serious forms of lawlessness known 
as crimes. The third age of a child is the railway 
age. It is always less than the real age. The 
child is taught to give this diminished age in order 
that it may ride free when it should pay half-fare, 
or ride for half-fare when it should pay full fare. 
From stealing a ride there is‘an easy transition to 
other forms of fraud and dishonesty. The boy 
who cheats the railway is apt to develop into the 
man who is glad for an opportunity to defraud 
the municipality, the commonwealth, the federal 
government. The very atmosphere of a good 
school fosters the habit of truthfulness. If children 
are taught to love the truth and to scorn a lie, 
the foundation is laid for honesty towards the 
employer, the corporation, the municipality, the 
state, and the nation. 

The school furnishes splendid opportunities for 
the development of civic virtues. The State of 
Pennsylvania furnishes text-books and supplies 
free to the pupils of the public schools. This saves 
about fifty per cent. of the total cost of the books 
under the former system, which compelled the 
parent to buy the books. The free text-book law 
furnishes-a splendid opportunity for lessons upon 
the care of public property. In many schools the 
books furnished at public expense are better kept 
and better cared for than were the books bought 
by. the parents. The schoolhouse, the schoo! 
grounds, the furniture, are public property. In the 
care of these the pupil gets his first lessons in 
civic pride and civic virtue. 

Very many friends of the public school imagine 
that the moral life of the nation depends upon the 
daily reading of the Bible during opening exer- 
cises. The mere reading of the Bible can be 
magnified out of all proportion to its real value 
and influence. The mere fact that the Bible is 
read in the school may..mean little or it may mean 
much in the way of moral and religious instruction. 
Everything depends upon the way and the spirit 
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in which it # fead. Some read it involuntarily 
or as a perfunctory matter; others read it to find 
cases of questionable morality; still others to find 
grammatical puzzles or paradoxical statements. 
Such reading of the Good Book has little or no 
ethical value, In such instances it were better to 
omit the reading of the Bible; the abuse of the 
Book for such purposes may destroy all reverence 
for its sacred pages. When teacher and. pupil 
read the sacred scriptures for the sake of grasping 
the truths which lie at the basis of religion and 
morality, the exercise becomes a most efficient 
means of moral training—The Teacher. 
UPLIFT OF WOMEN IN COUNTRY LIFE 


A. E. WINSHIP 


The National Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation is about to inaugurate a nation-wide 
movement for vitalizing, ennobling, and clarifying 
country life. It has two distinct aims,—the trans- 
figuring of the decadent churches into a mighty 
force for regenerating rural social life, and the 
utilizing of the influence of women of the rural 
districts in this noble effort. 

This is the first attempt made by any un-official 
and non-commercial interest to achieve anything 
so majestic for the good of the common people 
in the sparsely-settled districts of the nation as a 
whole. 

The supervision, direction, and personal inspira- 
tion of this new work is to be by Miss Jessie 
Feld, superintendenteof Page County, lowa, whose 
achievements in the past seven years have had no 
little to do with the culmination of these plans of 
the National Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion. 

The best suggestion as to what is to be done 
may be had from what she has already accom- 
plished in a strictly rural county in Southwestern 
Towa. 

Miss Field was born on a farm, went to a one- 
room school building, walked two miles each way 
daily for her high school work, was further 
educated at Tabor College, Iowa, taught a rural 
school in Iowa, a village school in Wisconsin, and 
was principal of a city school in Helena, Montana, 
when she was elected superintendent of her native 
county, over two men competitors, while she was 
a thousand miles away. Under her intelligent in- 
spiration every one of the 128 rural schools of the 
county has come into better life; boys and girls 
have greatly improved in scholarship in the funda- 
mentals; their range of educational interests has 
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beén extended ; their love of country life has been 
established and intensified, and their manliness and 
womanliness in purpose and in conduct have been 
heightened. The teachers have a more scholarly 
equipment, and their wages have been greatly in- 
creased. Only those who really love country life 
are now employed. They are ambitious for per- 
sonal, and professional improvement as rural 
school teachers, and they have ‘as permanent 
tenure as village teachers. 

School grounds have everywhere been improved 
in appearance and in usefulness; school buildings 
have all been put in first-class condition; all sani- 
tary arrangements have been made physically 
creditable and morally safe, and equipment for 
efficient school work has been brought up to the 
best modern standards. 7 

School trustees are uniformly interested in and 
devoted to school improvement and educational 
progress. 

The taxpayers respond unhesitatingly to every 
call for improvement of school property and 
teacher advancement, and church life has come 
into leadership in many phases of rural better- 
ment. 

As evidence of the reliability of these unusual 
Statements it may be said that the boys and girls 
of the county have won first school prizes at the 
state fair annually with nearly one hundred com- 
peting counties; that the boys have won all 
trophies in agricultural contests, and the girls in 
all domestic science contests at the state agricul- 
tural college ; that a twelve-year-old girl—Lois Ed- 
wards—of one of these rural schools made the best 
loaf of bread in the state at the contest this year, 
and won a trip to Washington and other eastern 
cities for herself and her mother. In one year the 
school boys and girls won in county, Chautauqua, 
state, and national contests $1,582 in prizes, and 
an automobile for their county superintendent. 

Her achievements attracted such nation-wide 
attention that the thirteen state superintendents 
of public education in the South spent two days 
visiting nearly twenty one-room school buildings. 

In all this Miss Jessie Field has developed a 
platform power which has made her the most in 
demand throughout the land of any woman in 
education. Because she has demonstrated her 
ability to inspire initiative in pupils, to resurrect 
lifeless country ideals, to unify all rural activities, 
and give a moral tone to the social life of the 
country people she has been called to this new 
ennobling work under Christian conditions and 
aspirations. 


In dealing with the problem of crime in youth, we shall make progress just in proportion as we 
appreciate the absurdity of limiting our remedies to the court, the jailer, and the hangman. Our plea 
for public playgrounds is a plea for justice to the boy. We are literally crowding him off the earth. 
We have no right to deny him his heritage, but that is just what we are doing in nearly every large city 
in this country, and he is hitting back, and hitting hard, when he does not mean to, while we vaguely 


understand and stupidly punish him for crime. Why shouldn't he rebel ? 


The amazing thing is that 


he is not worse than he is.—/Judge Ben B. Lindsey. 
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EDUCATIONAL SURVEYS 
LEONARD P. AYRES 


The new scientific method has not been con- 
fined to the investigation of isolated -problems. 
In city after city across the country its aid is 
being invoked to evaluate educational results 
through the medium of the school survey. Un- 
heard of only a few years ago, these city-wide 
educational inquiries have been made, or are in 
progress, in such cities as Boston, Baltimore, 
Boise, Montclair, Orange, and New York. 

The progress of this educational revolution has 
been stoutly contested, and each forward step has 
been greeted by an anvil chorus of opposition in 
which the notes ranged from the grudging ad- 
missions of the skeptic to the fiery denunciations 
of the educational reactionary. Always retiring 
and always fighting, these forces of opposition 
have abandoned as untenable their contention of 
fifteen years ago that any and all attempts at 
measurement in education are silly and danger- 
ous. Having given up this position they next took 
refuge in the firm declaration that while material 
matters in education may be quantitatively investi- 
gated, the immaterial problems of the teaching 
process can never be submitted to such treatment. 
They admitted that it would probably do no harm 
to discover the more important facts with respect 
to financial expenditures and the progress of 
pupils, but firmly declared that no phase of in- 
tellectual phenomena would yield to statistical 
analysis. 

No sooner was this doctrine fully formulated 
than there appeared a set of scientific students of 
education presenting measuring scales with which 
to gauge the performance of the children in their 
classroom work. Thorndike, with his measuring 
scales for handwriting, Stone and Curtis, with their 
standardized tests in arithmetic, and Hillegas, with 
his method for measuring the quality of English 
composition, again forced the champions of tradi- 
tion to retire and find a new point of defence. 

The final citadel in which the old guard is now 
making its last stand consists of the objection that 
the most important elements of true teaching can 
never be measured. 

They claim, and they are right in claiming, that 
we can never determine by mathematical measure- 
ment the degree to which the strong man and 
the noble woman influence for good the characters 
of their pupils. ' But what they overlook is the 
fundamental truth that in education, as in other 
pursuits of life, character and efficiency go hand 
in hand. As school executives make practical 
application of the newer scientific tests, no fact 
stands out with more impressive distinctness than 
that the teachers whose classes make the best 
records are the teachers who are the most truly 
successful in the shaping of character. 

There remains one other objection, less fre- 
quently advanced, but sometimes voiced, and that 
18 that the advocates of the scientific method aim 
to reduce all work in education to the dead level 
of uniform precision. This charge is born of a 
complete misunderstanding of the ends, aims, and 
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processes of the new method. Its aim is not 
uniformity, but individual development, The 


measured beat of the concert recitation is not 
music in the ears of the scientific students of edu- 
cation. The sight of a rigid row of reciting chil- 
dren with toe tips nicely adjusted to a line painted 
on the classroom floor does not cause their souls 
to leap in admiration, Their ideal of school dis- 
cipline does not consist of having a roomful of 
growing children accomplish the amazing feat 
of sitting through an entire period withoyt moving 
a muscle or winking an eye. Their ideal of 
educational administration does not contemplate a 
uniform country-wide daily program by which each 
recitation period in every city and hamlet shall be 
fixed by a master clock located at the seat of the 


national government in Washington—Harvard 
Address. 


A NEGLECTED CORNER IN 
METHOD 


JENNIE B. MERRILL, PD. D. 
New York City 


MONTESSORI 


The general interest aroused by the new set 
of didactic materials for young children prepared 
by Dr. Montessori has been so great that a very 
important phase of work which she also strongly 
advocates appears to me in danger of being over- 
looked. I refer to free illustrative drawing and 
clay modeling. 

I commend to all students of Dr. Montessori’s 
book of method, pages 240-2, in which she presents 
her views on these two very important topics. 

Is it not interesting to find that they exactly 
correspond with the present practice in many of 
our kindergartens? 

For years progressive kindergartners, aided by 
our teachers of art, struggled against so-called 
kindergarten drawing upon a network of lines. 
Froebel’s views, as suggested in “The Little Artist 
of the Mother Play” and in the second chapter of 
“The Education of Man,” are more fully in con- 
sonance with approved methods in drawing. 
Gradually during the past fifteen years kinder- 
gartners have developed free illustrative drawing 
in our kindergartens along the lines of children’s 
interests, 

The thousands upon thousands of children’s 
drawings in our public kindergartens in New York 
city which it has been my privilege to inspect 
during these years have been indeed, as Dr. 
Montessori recognizes in her own experience, 
“revelations of child mind.” Says she: “I give the 
child a sheet of white paper and a pencil (we 
prefer crayon), telling him that he may draw what- 
ever he wishes to. Such drawings have long been 
of interest to experimental psychologists. Their 
importance lies in the fact that they reveal the 
capacity of the child for observing, and also show 
his individual tendencies.” Dr. Montessori, it is 
true, does not speak fully of the value of such 
expressive drawing to the child, but mentions it 
more particularly as of value to the teacher, never- 
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theless her recognition of such free drawing is to 
me one of the most valuable connecting links 
with our own kindergarten work. 

It is to the writings of Barnes, O’Shea, and 
Lukens upon this very subject of child study by 
means of free, expressive-drawing, even more than 
the guidance of our art teachers, that we are in- 
debted for our advance in this line, which was 
disputed inch by inch by the old school of kinder- 
garten method. 

Dr. Montessori stands for child study, and for 
this reason, as well as others, her advocacy of 
free illustrative drawing and clay modeling should 
not be overlooked in our eagerness to familiarize 
ourselves with the “tower,” “rods,” and “insets,” 
all of which I approve. 

The work in clay which Dr. Montessori de- 
scribes in her chapter on “Manual Labor,” lead- 
ing directly to pottery, is work which has been 
introduced in our schools also, but does it not 
belong to the elementary grades higher up rather 
than to the child of five? These little ones model 
“pots and pans, dishes and vases” rather because 
they see such forms in their homes; they 
are too young to realize their connection with 
any craft, or to feel any 
interest in prehistoric rela- 
tions. The historic sense 
comes later, and even fas- 
cinating stories cannot 
awaken it before its time. 
But is it not of interest to 
know that Dr. Montessori 
has also been testing the 
culture-epoch theory? Per- 
haps she is a little belated 
here, but to us it seems 
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and believe that she has “the voice of a prophet,” 
especially in her views of discipline. - 

We need new prophets from time to time, 
even though they voice old truths! This 
I am confident Dr. Montessori is doing, while at 
the same time she has shown genius in 
daring to offer a new orderly system of 
materials. 

The average man needs the genius to do 
this for him, but he retains his privilege to 
criticise! 

It may be true that the sense training is really 
motor training, as Professor Gessell of Yale points 
out. Our psychologists must make this point 
clear, but meanwhile we must not miss the uplift, 
the inspiration from this strong woman, who has 
brought unusual and peculiar experiences to bear 
upon child study. 


a 


SCHOOLHOUSES IN WEST VIRGINIA 
[ Editorial.] 


As we have said several times, educational 
progress in West Virginia has been breaking all 


of great interest that WOLF RUN SCHOOL HOFFMAN SCHOOL 


she, too, has been 
working along these lines as an experimenter, 
even though she may not have gathered the last 
word from America. 

She should receive full credit, which she has 
not been given in lectures and articles as yet, for 
her appreciation that little children should be en- 
couraged to express themselves in graphic lan- 
guage on paper and in clay, thus showing us 
their mental images. I think it would be valuable 
to place an_ exhibit, among 
the more formal didactic ma- 
terials, of free ‘drawings and 
clay work. If cannot 
actually see this work from 
Italy let us recall frequently 
that she writes: “I ‘have in my 
possession some very remarkable 
pieces of clay work done by our 
little ones.” She mentions “kitchen 
furniture, pots and pans, and dishes, 
and a simple cradle containing a 
baby.” She adds that later the 
children reproduce geometric solids. 
We are glad that it is “later,” for a 
few kindergartners even yet begin 
with such forms! 

I am deeply interested in all 


sorts of records. In nothing has. this been more 
noticeable than in the case of the schoolhouses. 
Some five years ago there were hundreds of miser- 
able country schoolhouses and few good ones. 
Now there are few of the very poor ones left, 
and many very good ones. In one case there 
was a bitter local fight over the building of so 
good a schoolhouse, and the state superintendent, 
Hon. M. P. Shawkey, went there personally, and 


that Dr. Montessori has written, pag sHawKeY SCHOOL, BARKER DISTRICT, BARBOUR COUNTY, W. VA 
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at the critical meeting he joined in the fight for 
the best, and it was voted. 

When the building was erected everybody was 
so happy that the new building was named the 
M. P. Shawkey School. We are glad to show 
our readers some of the fruits of the new 


spirit. 


THE OLD BUILDING AT SEEBERT, SHOWING A STYLE OF SCHOOL- 


THE. RELATION OF THE SCHOOL TO THE 
ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMUNITY—HIGH SCHOOL 
PHASE 
WILLIAM F. GEIGER 
Principal Seattle High Schoo! 

The relation of the high school teacher to the 
government of his community should be that of a 
. staunch supporter of all that is 

for the general welfare. He of 
all men should be above partisan 
bias but should lend his influence 
to all measures designed for the 
good of the municipality, irre- 
spective of party. It is essential 
that he be courageous, though 
not offensive or obtrusive, in per- 
forming his duty as a voter. No 
one has much regard for the so- 
called trimmer, but the school 
man who, in municipal affairs, 
quietly performs his duty as his 
conscience dictates is not a 
trimmer. Not only should he 
guard against indulgence in 
offensive party politics but should 
also, above alf things, keep him- 
self free from that which is most 
contemptible, namely, personal 


S GIVEN PLACE TO THE KIND DEPICTED politics, for there is nothing that 
HOUSE THAT HA ‘ 
BELOW—THE ‘‘DOOR VENTILATION’’ IS ALSO PASSING. will so weaken his force in a com 


munity as the moulding of his. 
political beliefs to suit his own 
selfish interests. A superinten- 
dent in an eastern state, when 
taken to task in a teachers’ insti- 
tute for his double dealing and 
failure to take a firm stand in a 
matter of local importance, 
shamelessly defended himself by 
exclaiming: “What does it profit 
a man to know more than his 
precinct and lose his job?” He 
thus acknowledged that his game 
was personal politics and it is 
needless to say that the end of 
the year always found him ex- 
tremely anxious about that same 
job. 

Another thing that tends to 
weaken the force of a school man 
is taking too active a part in 


promoting the cause of a new 
THE NEW BUILDING AT SEfBERC AND ITS HAPPY BROOD 


There are 2,500 chapters of Greek letter fra- 
ternities in American colleges to-day, and these 
chapters in their time have initiated 389,000 men, 
according to a college fraternity manual just out. 
These fraternities own property valued at about 
$15,000,000. Work diligently, fathers, that thy 


sons may have funds to keep up this valuable 
Property ! 


political movement whether it be 
populism, socialism, labor, or something else 
that the people have not tried. He can express his 
belief at the polls without criticism, but it is not 
the part of wisdom for him to discuss it before 
his classes or even before the public. 


+. 


There is need of a high gear and a low in all 
school work. 


> > 


The problem of the school teacher is to manage the parents.— 


Filbert Hubbard. 
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WHERE THE ARITHMETIC FAILS AND WHY 
I—IN THE BUSINESS-OFFICE. 

How to get swift, exact figuring was the problem 
that bothered the business-office. 

“More arithmetic,” suggested the school, pro- 
ceeding to put its suggestion into effect. “More 
arithmetic” proved futile. The business-office still 
couldn’t get its figuring done quick and accurate. 

The school having no other solution to propose, 
the business-office devised various checks to secure 
accuracy at any rate. Double entry was one of 
them. The obvious check was to have two clerks 
or two sets of clerks do the same figuring, in- 
dependently, each acting as check on the other. 
A fair degree of accuracy was secured; the 
economic waste, a big total. 

Meanwhile outside forces were trying to solve 
this problem of swift, exact figuring. A variety 
of tabulations were published; tables of interest, 
of discount, of insurance, of exchange, or what 
not. These tables, offering at least a partial solu- 
tion, were widely adopted for use in the business- 
office. Now that the figuring was all done out for 
them, all the school time spent by the clerks in 
figuring out examples in so-called business arith- 
metic must be reckoned as economic waste,—a 
big total in itself. 

Then outside forces made another move to solve 
the problem. This time it was the counting 
machine; gaining recognition slowly at first, then 
making its way by leaps and bounds. All sorts 
of machines for all sorts of counting. For the 
army of clerks who no longer have to do their 
own counting, it becomes a serious question 
whether all their school work in figuring out 
examples—by “addition,” “subtraction,” and the 
rest of it—doesn’t constitute an economic waste,— 
a huge total. . 

Still the problem of swift, accurate figuring is 
not wholly solved. The trouble lies with the 
operator, just as it always has. If he strike a 
wrong key, misplacing a decimal point perhaps, 
or if he doesn’t strike a key hard enough, or in 
any other way is off guard, the machine reflects 
the mistake in its counting. The business office 
cannot take off the obvious check; two clerks or 
two sets of clerks, one or both using counting 
machines, must still do the same figuring inde- 
pendently. That form of economic waste must 
still go on,—and all because the operator hasn’t 
a number-sense well developed. This lack of a 
well-developed number-Sense, which would have 
given the clerks power to do their figuring without 
having to think, has been the root of the trouble 
all the time, the real cause why the business-office 
couldn’t get its figuring done swift and exact. 
That is why the arithmetic and the “more arith- 
metic” were powerless to secure the desired quick- 
ness and accuracy. 

The arithmetic is developed from the stand- 
point of quantity. Its terminology, its processes, 
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all its procedure is a reflex of the time when num- 
ber work was done with the aid of material 
objects for counters, transferred to and from the 
proper columns. 

Until it recognizes that it is dealing only with 
number—a pure product of the mind—and shall 
confine itself wholly to mental processes, the 
arithmetic must fail as a developer of the number- 
sense. 

The most successful.im their figuring to-day, the 
most successful operators of the counting 
machine, are those who have a number-sense de- 
veloped even partially ; those who to some extent 
can do their counting without having to think. 
With a full-developed number-sense the problem 
of swift, accurate figuring would be solved. That 
particular form of economic waste for which the 
arithmetic teaching of to-day is responsible would 
be eliminated from the school and the business- 
office alike, 


Il—IN DEALING WITH DEFECTIVES. 

In the business-office the arithmetic fails because 
it does not develop a number-sense. In dealing 
with defectives it fails, primarily, because it does 
not develop the sense of number. 

When number-work was at its first stage— 
finger counting—the sense of number was still in 
embryo. The fingers were used simply as symbols 
of objects; the counting was on the unit basis. 

At the second stage—the primitive abacus— 
material objects, “quantity,” used as counters, 
were added to and subtracted from the different 
columns. These counters still were used as sym- 
bols of objects or of groups of objects; the count- 
ing still on the unit basis in the several columns. 
The sense of number hardly beyond the embryo. 

At the third stage—the abacus on paper with 
counter shapes—the counter shapes cease to be 
looked on as symbols of objects. In order to use 
as few counter shapes as possible the operator 
looks ahead through several columns, perhaps, as 
he does this counting ; he is beginning to look upon 
the counter shapes in the several columns as parts 
of a whole. The sense of number is emerging. 

At the fourth stage—the abacus on paper with 
numeral shapes—further growth in the same 
direction. 

At the fifth stage, the stage of to-day, the 
column lines have been dropped, except where 
necessary as place-keepers, taking the “0” shape. 
There is no recognition of the numerals as sym- 
bols of objects. The sense of number as a unity 
and as a pure product of the mind is fairly estab- 
lished. 

The arithmetic, ignoring its past history, takes 
it for granted that the sense of number is a 
natural instinct. In the case of defectives, the 
brain cells concerned with number may not have 
developed even beyond the first stage, needing to 
pass through each of the other four stages. But the 
arithmetic pays no heed. William D. Mackintosh. 


> 


_ “The intellectual road to success is longer and more roundabout than any other, but 
they who are strong and willing for the climbing are brought to higher levels of achieve- 
ment than they could possibly have attained had they gone siraight forward in the pathway 
of quick returns.” —Inaugural address, President Meiklejohn, Amherst. 
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UNSATISFACTORY RESULTS IN ENGLISH — 
COMPOSITION 


Why do high school graduates continue to fall 
so far short of the eminently reasonable English 
requirements of higher institutions? Why are 
they not only slipshod in expression and indiffer- 
ent as to spelling and punctuation, but also glar- 
ingly ungrammatical in speech and writing? Why 
are their ideas so vague concerning the funda- 
mental qualities of good composition and the ob- 
vious characteristics of the novel, -drama, the 
lyric? “They are earnest in spirit, and their in- 
terest in the things of the mind, if not always a 
vital motive force, is at least easily aroused; but 
when it comes to ability to stick to a point, to ex- 
clude irrelevant matter, to follow logical order, 
to find the right word to clinch an important con- 
ception—to say nothing of knowledge of ordinary 
means of securing emphasis—in these require- 
ments they are often deplorably wanting.” And 
Miss Sarah J. McNary of the Trenton, N. J., 
normal school goes on in a recent issue of the 
English Journal to ask “A Few Reasons Why.” 
Results in English composition teaching are im- 
proving, of course, but they are not keeping pace 
with the improved results in the teaching of 
other subjects: Everybody — college people, 
business people, and school people themselves— 
feels that the results in almost all schools are un- 
satisfactory. They are the subject of general 
complaint. 

It is not to be wondered at, then, that we have 
here, as in all other modern instances of general 
fault finding, an “investigation” and a “report.” 
A committee was appointed at the Iowa City 
meeting of the English section of the Central 
Division of the Modern Language Association 
in 1909 to investigate and report upon the condi- 
tions of English composition teaching in high 
schools and in college freshman,classes. It was 
to ascertain if possible the proper amount of 
theme writing to be required, the best way of 
dealing with student manuscript, the necessary 
time, equipment, and number of teachers, and the 
relation of these data to a proper standard of 
efficiency. Circulars embodying an _ extended 
list of specific questions were sent to all the 
colleges in the country and to ten or fifteen of 
the leading high schools in every state. Replies 
were received from not quite twenty per cent. 
of this number, about evenly divided between 
colleges and high schools, and representing some- 
thing over a thousand English teachers. It is un- 
fortunate that a larger per cent. did not reply, 
but the statements of a thousand teachers scat- 
tered throughout the high schools and colleges of 
the country make a good working basis, es- 
pecially when the material is in the hands of such 
a group of English teachers as that composing 
the committee—E. M. Hopkins, University of 
Kansas, chairman; V. C. Coulter, Warrensburg 
Normal School, Mo.; F. G. Hubbard, University 
of Wisconsin; A. B. Noble, Iowa State College; 
H. G. Paul, University of Illinois, and J. M. 
Thomas, University of Minnesota. 

Reports of progress and a preliminary report 
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Wave) been "They have already decided 
that in composition study, themes and exercises 
must be written, because efficiency of method, 
as. shown by many years of investigation 
and method discussion, is chiefly a matter 
of laboratory practice and individual instruc- 
tion. The average of efficient practice, stated 
in average number of words written by a 
single pupil weekly, is for high schools about 400, 
for college freshman classes about 650. Ideal 
conditions would slightly increase these averages 
and would make possible equal attention to oral 
and to written training. Furthermore, the com- 
mittee comes out positively against the artful 
use of the wastebasket. “Efficiency of method 
requires that all manuscript shall be read, criti- 
cized, and corrected by the teacher, either orally 
with the pupil, or in writing.” It is commonly 
better to employ “theme readers” than to leave 
themes unread, but the practice seldom maintains 
a proper standard of efficiency. 

Here the report enters a protest against the 
drudgery of the English teachers’ work. 
Long continued correcting of manu- 
script is one of the severest tests of physi- 
cal endurance to be foumd in any teaching, and 
the limit of full efficiency in it is about two hours 
a day or ten hours a week, according to the 
committee. “Much more than this results sooner 
or later in the physical collapse of the teacher.” 
But under present conditions this time is ex- 
ceeded in all schools. The average number of 
composition pupils assigned to a single teacher is 
in high schools about 130, in college freshman 
classes about 105. To train this number of 
pupils according to a proper standard of effi- 
ciency would require of each teacher for manu- 
script reading alone, in high schools twenty-six 
hours’ weekly, in colleges twenty-one hours 
weekly; “or two and one-half times the safe limit 
of physical endurance.” And yet theme reading, 
the severest part of the composition teacher’s 
labor, is commonly not counted or allowed for in 
any way in assigning his work. So that “under 
the average of existing conditions it is a physical 
impossibility, by any ‘method’ whatever, for any 
English composition teacher to bring his work to 
a proper standard of efficiency.” 

In determining the work of the teacher, the 
standard of measurement should be, not the num- 
ber of teaching hours, but the number of pupils. 
The average number of pupils which a single com- 
position teacher should be able to train is about 
fifty for high schools and thirty-five for colleges. 

The committee adds two pointed suggestions. 
English composition, usually taught in college by 
younger and less experienced teachers, who are 
primarily in college or in graduate school for an- 
other purpose, should be taught by the best 
teachers of a department. Finally, teachers 
should not teach English composition exclusively. 

The relative labor and cost of English com- 
position teaching and of other teaching are now 
being studied by the committee. The final re- 
port should be ready for presentation at the De- 
cember meeting of the central division of the 
Modern Language Association. 
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THE NATIONAL ELECTION : 


LL. 


Newport, R. I. 


The intelligent citizen—this, of . course, means the 
teacher—ought to have a general knowledge of the pres- 
ent important period in our history. In every leap year 
comes a political upheaval when fortunes are spent, 
when men risk their health and reputations, when a 
crisis is said to be at hand, when passion is uncon- 
trolled; when Nearly 16,000,000 voters go to the polls; 
but after the returns are all in we quiet down, and the 
country goes on in the even tenor of its accustomed 
ways. 

Our method of election seems complex—in fact, it is 
so, but the intent is to guard the interests of all the 
people. This interest, however, has been made void 
by preventing an elector from expressing his own 
choice in casting his vote. 

I am anticipating. Let me begin at the beginning. 

In one sense of the word, the beginning is the very 
day the results of the last election are positively known, 
for the party leaders, the newspapers, and men of af- 
fairs begin at once to anticipate a date four years away. 
The real beginning, however, of the election scheme is 
in the spring of the leap year, for then caucuses are held 
by the different parties to select delegates to state and 
congressional district convengions. The districts select 
two men (two for its representative) and the state four 
(two for each of its two senators) who will go to a na- 
tional convention and there choose their party candi- 
dates for the presidency and vice-presidency. Accord- 
ing to this plan Rhode Island has ten electoral votes. 
Note that next March Rhode Island has an additional 
representative, and he is included. 

At the two great conventions held in Chicago and 
Baltimore the number of delegates would have been 
twice the number of representatives and senators 
(531 X2=1,062) had not the national committees seen fit 
to permit representation from Alaska, District of Co- 
lumbia, Hawaii, Philippines, and Porto Rico. In Chi- 
cago, on June 18, the Republican total was 1,078 (540 
for a choice), and in Baltimore on June 25 the Demo- 
cratic was 1,094 (two-thirds for a choice). In Chicago 
Taft received 561 votes, and in Baltimore Wilson on the 
forty-fifth ballot had 92 1-3 less than 2-3, and on the 
forty-sixth came a stampede in his favor. This dis- 
tinction should be noted: The Republican delegates 
voted as individuals and a majority was necessary for a 
choice; whereas the Democrats voted by states (the 
majority in a state delegation deciding the whole vote 
for a state), and a two-thirds vote was required for 
election. This peculiarity of voting by states was 
broken at Baltimore. Ohio split, and Harmon suffered 
a loss in his own state. Probably the two-thirds rule 
will be abolished. 

In the strict sense of the word the Progressives had 
no organization—that is, no national committee. After 
the Chicago convention the Roosevelt men got together 
and agreed to return home for the purpose of arousing 
their own states to action. In some states conventions 
were held; in others state committees were called by 
those interested. In August delegates (equal in num- 
ber to the electors of each state) assembled in Chicago 
and nominated Roosevelt and Johnson. All states ex- 
cept Florida (whose delegate was thrown out because of 
some disagreement) participated. In Rhode Island 
electors will be placed on the ballots by nomination 
papers (500 names required)... Slogan—“Bull Moose.” 

Whoever is selected for either president or vice- 
president must satisfy the same requirements, because 
the vice-president may become president. This has al- 
ready happened five times (Tyler, Fillmore, Johnson, 
Arthur, and Roosevelt). In addition to the five vice- 


presidents who have become presidents by death of the 
president four others (John Adams, Jefferson, Van 
Buren, and Roosevelt) were elected president. The 
qualifications are: (1) That both candidates must be 
native born, (2) residents for fourteen years, (3) thirty- 
five years old. The second condition is still undefined, 
for no legal decision has ever fixed its exact meaning. 

At the national convention a “platform” is adopted in 
which is stated the body of principles and on which the 
party will “stand” when it goes before the people for its 
votes. 

Theoretically the candidates who are successful are 
not aware of the results of the convention; they are 
playing golf, shooting lions, or “keeping school.” 
Therefore they are officially notified by a committee. 
This gives them an opportunity to state in formal let- 
ters their acceptance ot the honor conferred and their 
approval and defence of the platform. 

In 1848 mail could be sent “collect.” Zachary Taylor 
was so troubled with an excess of worthless mail that 
he refused to accept it. By chance the very letter in 
which he was notified was so sent, and therefore re- 
fused. 

Now comes the campaign—a frightfully extravagant 
plan for reaching all the people. There is a general 


_ Manager—a man of great executive ability; there is a 


treasurer, who handles millions of dollars and who 
must publicly account for the same. This is often a 
very embarrassing “must” not only soon after the elee- 
tion, but perhaps four years later. Consult the present 
investigation for the said “embarrassment.” 

It goes without saying that the newspapers exert the 
greatest influence—not only by their printed columns, 
but by the humorous paragraphers and by the cartoon- 
ist. The caricature often has great weight. We teach- 
ers know how much the eye may learn from the picture. 

The country is flooded with pamphlets sent broadcast 
by the national committee to defend their own platform 
and political history, and to “point with pride” to their 
achievements, and to censure or uphold the present ad- 
ministration. As ata national election, one-third of the 
representatives are also voted for, under their congres- 
sional frank the mails are flooded with campaign mat- 
ter. In addition “Campaign Lives” are published. 
The most minute details of the lives, and, worse still, of 
the families of the candidates are exploited. So the 
“merry war” goes on. 

As the schools open their doors in September a see- 
ond series of caucuses is held—town, ward, city, state. 
This time presidential electors are chosen whose names. 
will be printed at the top of the ballot immediately be- 
low the party name, or designation, and its candidate. 
The number for each state will be the same as the total 
of both national representatives and senators. (Rhode 
Island will have five.) These conventions are confined 
to the forty-eight states, as our territories, the District 
of Columbia, and our “possessions beyond the seas” 
have no electoral vote. The total number will be 531, 
and 266 will be necessary for a choice “by the people’— 
that is, by electoral vote. 

As New York (45), Pennsylvania (38), Illinois (29), 
and Ohio (24) have a combined vote of 136, it is evident 
that these states must receive the close attention of the 
campaign managers, for these four states have more 
than half the votes required to elect. 

This custom of voting for electors and not directly 
for president is often misunderstood. One reason 15 
because the papers always print the total number of bal- 
lots cast; and the parties constantly refer to these indi- 
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vidual votes. We vote for the electors with the posi- 
tive conviction and certainty that they will not dare to 
yote for any other candidate than the one on the ticket 
of their party; but the elector may dare to do as he 
pleases and he can. Such was the case in 1796, when 
an elector by the name of Samuel Miles, one of the fif- 
teen electors from Pennsylvania on Jefferson’s ticket, 
voted for John Adams. 

Furthermore, a candidate may die between November 
and January, and then what will the elector do? In 
1872 Horace Greeley died at such a time, and the Demo- 
cratic electors scattered their votes among four men. 
They really did have then some individual choice. 

To return: The small boy has his fun, for there are 
campaign buttons, brass bands, fireworks, processions, 
and a general Fourth of July atmosphere. Flags and 
banners fly, street corners have their “little orators,” 
and prophecies are “backed by bets.” 

On Tuesday, November 5, in all the states the voters 
go to the polls to deposit their ballots for electors. 
There is no national suffrage law. It should be remem- 
bered that our country extends so far east and west that 
we have foyr time belts, and therefore if our poll rooms 
open and close in Newnort at a definite hour Chicago 
will be one hour behind, Denver two hours, and San 
Francisco three hours: To reverse the conditions. San 
Francisco may know the results of some New England 
vote before her own polls are closed. 


When the election is not a close one, perhaps on the 


very night of election day or at least the wext morning, 
we say “So-and-so” is elected. This is not Strictly 
true, for the electors have not cast their votes. In 
the present case they will not do so until Monday, 
January 13, 1913. On that day in their respective capi- 
tals (and capitols) they will vote for president and for 
vice-president. Note that one of these two must not be 
a candidate of their own state. This condition to-day is 
of no moment, because it is desirable and necessary to 
arouse the pride of two different states to secure a large 
vote. 

When the electors have voted three different sets of 
results, called “returns,” must be made out and signed. 
This is too important a matter to take any risks either 
in loss or delay. One copy must be mailed to the presi- 
dent of the senate; a second must be sent by special 
messenger who will think himself so highly honored 
that he will gladly meet the expense; and a third must 
be deposited with the judge of the nearest United States 
district court. Even with all this care, once it was 
necessary to send to Iowa and once to Oregon for the 
third copy, as neither the mail nor the messenger ar- 
rived in Washington. 

In Rhode Island the Republican electors were chosen 
by a party state convention, and therefore the electoral 
college will be unanimous in their vote. In some states, 
however, the vote is scattered. For example, in North 
Dakota, in 1892, the three electors voted for three dif- 
ferent candidates. California, Michigan, and Ohio have 
had a divided electoral college. 

The Democratic electors in this state were chosen 
by presidential preference primaries—that is, bv direct 
vote of the people, who also expressed their preference 
for their three leading candidates—Clarke, Harmon. and 
Wilson. This method was originated by Oregon, and 
at the end of 1911 it had been adonted by ten states. By 
it the delegates were instructed how to vote—at least 
on the first baliot. 

In teality, the electors exercise no personal choice, 
unless death oceurs between November and January (as 
in Greeley’s case), and so the intent of our fathers is 
nullified. Theoretically, the electors a hundred years 
ago were more intelligent and were abler men than the 
Average citizen, and therefore their judgment would be 
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better than his. The times have changed, and to-day 
there is a demand for a direct election. 

The result of the votes of the electors may be differ- 
ent from the number of ballots cast by the people. For 
instance, in 1888, Harrison received 233 electoral votes 
and Cleveland only 168, but Cleveland ‘had 98,917 more 
ballots than Harrison. The people declared for a 
Democratic president and got a Republican. A similar 
result happened in 1824 (Andrew Jackson), and in 1876 
(S. J. Tilden). 

On Wednesday, February 12 (“Lincoln day”), the 
Senate and House of Renresentatives will assemble in 
Washington as one body. The president of the Senate 
will preside, and he will open, count, and record the 
“returns” from all the states. If anv candidate has a 
majority of electoral votes for president or vice-prest- 
dent, that man will be declared elected president or vice- 
president. On the other hand, if no one has a majority, 
then the representatives (as more nearly representing 
all the people than the Senate does) will try to select a 
president from the three candidates nearest the head of 
the list of presidential candidates. Each state will have 
one vote, and a majority of states will elect. In this 
way Jefferson was elected on the thirty-sixth ballot ac- 
cording to the old method, and John Quincy Adams on 
the first ballot after the amendment. 

When the states vote in this way New York's nine 


‘millions have no more weight than Nevada’s eighty-one 


lies the power to select the vice-presi- 
dent (in case of no electoral choice). As each senator 
has one vote and as each state has two senators, the 
states are of equal importance. A majority elects. In 
1837 Richard M. Johnson was made by the Senate Van 
Buren’s associate. 

Should the present election go to the House, Roose- 
velt, Taft, and Wilson could be voted for, but. in the 
Senate the choice would be between two highest of 
these three: Johnson, Marshall, Sherman. What do you 
think would be the party combinations in the latter 
case? 

Notice that a majority of states is necessary to elect 
a president. Some busy thinkers have wondered what 
would happen if the votes were so cast for the Republi- 
can, Democratic, and” Progressive candidates that nv 
one received the votes of twenty-five states. The law 
says that if there is no election by March 4, the vice- 
president becomes president; but for which two of the 
three candidates will the Senate vote? 

On Tuesday, March 4, at high tweive the vice-presi- 
dent-elect will take the oath of office and become the 
presiding Officer of the Senate. Then Mr. “What’s-his- 
name” (?) on the eastern side of the ‘capitol in the 
presence of an immense multitude will repeat after the 
chief justice of the supreme court: “I do solemnly 
swear that I will faithfully execute the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States, and will, to the best of my 
ability, preserve, protect, and defend the constitution of 
the United States.” Just at this time the last part of 
this oath needs considerable emphasis. 

In these devious ways, that have practically extended 
through a year, a new administration has been secured 
at a price no one can even estimate. The cost in time, 
energy, life, and money has been tremendous, and the 
moment we finish, we begin again. Why should the 
term not be six years and no re-election? 

By the way, the cost of nominating Lincoln in 1860 
was $700. 

“The President of the United States” is the correct 
title, and “Mr. President” the proper address. The 
home and official residence are called the “White 
House.” The nominal salary is $75,000 per year, but 
there are many other appropriations for maintaining a 
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proper “establishment.” In 1909 the total appropria- 
tion for the use of the president was $329,420. 

By the present law the order of “succession” in case 
of death or disability of the president and vice-presi- 
dent is through.the cabinet as follows: Secretaries of 
state, treasury and war, attorney-general, postmastetr- 
general, secretaries of navy and interior. At the pas- 
sage of this law in 1886 the secretaries of agriculture 
and commerce-and-labor were not members of the cabi- 
net. These officials must, of course, have the qualifica- 
tions of the office. One authority says that these two 
secretaries have been added by amendment. 

The Congress that expires March 4 is the sixty-sec- 
ond, for then the thirtv-first administration will end 
(1913—1789=124) (124+4=31). A_ representative is 
elected for two years, and therefore there are two rep- 
resentative terms to each administration (31*2—62). 

The ratio for the present decade based on the census 
of 1910 is 211,877 for one representative. Our growth 
is so great that it is a delicate matter to compromise 
between too large a house and an unfair reduction that 
will deprive the smaller states of representation. The 
total number was increased from 386 to 433 (+ 1 for 
New Mexico and + 1 for Arizona), although the ratio 
was increased from 194,182 to 212,407. By this adjust- 
ment Rhode Island secured a third representative who 
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will. take his seat March 4, 1913. It is interesting to 
note that this ratio of 212,407 is larger than the popula- 
tion of Arizona, Delaware, Nevada, or Wyoming, but 
they have, nevertheless, one representative, and with 
their eight senators they can cast twelve electoral votes. 

No president has ever resigned, but in 1832 John C., 
Calhoun resigned the vice-presidency to become a sena- 
tor. Including Taft and Sherman, twenty-six different 
men have been presidents and twenty-seven vice-presi- 
dents. 

The vice-president is the. butt of all the funny men, 
and it is generally assumed that the man who accepts 
the position is shelved for his political life, but we have 
one remarkable exception. In early life four presidents 
were teachers. In later life nineteen were lawyers, two 
statesmen, two soldiers, one planter, one farmer, and 
one pwhlic official. Sixteen were college men, and one 
a West Pointer. New England furnished three. 

Electoral vote for New England: Connecticut, 7; 
Maine, 6; Massachusetts, 18; New Hampshire, 4; Rhode 
Island, 5; Vermont, 4. Total, 44. 

N. B. If there are errors in this synopsis, they are 
due to a conflict of authorities (or of authors). Note 
that there are also Prohibition, Socialist, Labor, and 
Socialist parties, but the Republican and Democratic are 
sufficient to illustrate the method of election. 
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NATURE STUDY 


MARY ELLASON COTTING 


OBSERVATION LESSONS 
THE HORSE-CHESTNUT TREE AND DEPEND- 
ENCIES. 
Outline. 
, Trunk. } Above ground. 


Tree. .... ( Foliage. }Description. Use of each. 
Roots. >Under ground. 
Tenak. ... Appearance. 
| Covering. ) ___~——_, Use. 
lL Color. Feel. 
Branches— Arrangement. 
Trunk.... } how? Appearance. 
Covering. ( Appearance. 
Branches. te Buds. Describe all char- 
Scars. acteristics. 
Growing. ( Location. Detailed deserip- 
Buds..... | Leaf. *rotection. tion of char- 
Blossom, Arrangement. acteristics, 


f Manner of and stem form. 
Number of parts and their form, size, color. 
Leaves... When fall. 
Particular name for this form of leaf. 
Blade. 
Midrib. 
Veins. 
Margin. 
( Grow how? 
Number of kinds. 
Blossoms.< Arrangement. 
| General form. 
| Coloration. Why this? 


Spines. Use. 


Leaves... | Apply these terms. 


Form. 
Color. 
Fruit..... { Husk..... Size. 
Number of divisions. 
| Protects what? 
( Shape. 
(real name | Shell. < Color. 
ofthe 4 | Characteristics. Detail. 


fruit) / | Meat, growing (seed) part. 


Notes.—Horse-chestnut family—Aesculus Hip- 
pocastanum., 


In examination of parts use the reading glass 
constantly. Help child to discover facts himself, 
Encourage home investigation. Record all in- 
vestigations made at home and in class, and keep 
in permanent form as something to belong to 
the cabinet. Also have child keep record of ob- 
servations and facts learned for self-use. 

Note difference between newly formed and well- 
grown husk; there are soft hairs upon it when 
new, and these change to spines, which protect 
the nut. 

Fruit is a nut, which has large, brown shell, 
bearing a large, pale hilum (scar-like place of 
attachment). This seed must be placed under 
ground to germinate. 

Under good weather conditions nut is fifth 
grown, and has the shell of adult color in mid- 
summer. Is ripe in October. Husk opens in 
sections, and falls, as well as the nut. Husk is 
sienna-brown, as are the falling leaves. 

Open husks from time to time to learn how 
many nuts form, grow, and really ripen within it. 

Fruit is capsule, leather like, three valved, con- 
taining one to two seeds in it. 

Embryo is large, and quite fills the shell. 

Only three or four nuts of all those formed 
ripen. 

Flower clusters are terminal, dense, compound. 
The lower flower opens first. Petals are white, 
with yellow nectar guides mostly on the two upper 
petals. These gradually change to lovely crimson. 
Often there will be the older blossoms showing 
crimson, and the younger ones showing yellow 
marking. 

Bumble-bees enter the blossoms and help to 
scatter the pollen, otherwise no nuts would form. 
(Explain,) Only three or four of all the blossoms 
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develop into nuts. Use botanical names as’soon 
as pupil really knows about the part of the horse- 
chestnut being considered. 

Speak of the commercial uses of the horse- 
chestnut. The bark is rich in tannin, which is 
used in dressing hides ; it has medicinal value also. 

The wood is used for making splints and 
artificial limbs, and somewhat used in making 


wooden ware. In Europe it is used as blind wood 
in cabinet making. 


GENERAE THOUGHT. 


When the system of electric wires all about is 
festooned with yards of twine and dangling horse- 
chestnuts, gather all the nuts and spiny husks 
possible to obtain. Examine the outside and 
inside of the husk,.and-+replace the nut after 
noting the shape, size, color, and feel of the shell. 
Discover which part of the shell is darker; note 
the spot, and find what it touches in the husk. 

Keep the “spiny houses” and nuts on the 
window ledge, and observe what takes place, also 
plant several nuts and carefully mark the spot 
that it may be found in the spring. 

Tell how to make dolls’ baskets from nuts. 

Wash in outline pictures of the husk and nut; 
or still better, paint pictures of the specimens free- 
hand. 

Open some nuts and with the reading glass 
examine the contents of the shell. 

Notice the fallen leaves; measure their length 
and width, also the stem-length. Locate the 
margin, midrib, and veins. Make blackboard 
drawings natural size. Teach botanical names if 
ability of child admits of doing so. 

After the trees are bare lead the child to notice 
the trunk, its girth, height before branching 
begins, and characteristics of the bark. 

When by degrees the eye has become accus- 
tomed to the tree-form call attention to the 
branching, and determine if the appearance of the 
bark upon the branches differs from that upon 
the trunk. 

At this stage wash in the outline picture of the 
tree, after which notice the sub-branching. .Intro- 
duce thought of light and shade, and teach manner 
of representing it with the brush. 

In February place breakings bearing buds in 
water in a sunny window, and direct the child’s 
observation of them for several days before, calling 
for descriptions. 

Show some nuts and inquire if they came from 
the buds. With the reading glass examine scars, 
and explain what they indicate, Wash in outline 
pictures of branchlet bearing buds, and bringing 
out light and shade values. 

Open buds after closely examining their scale 
and protective coverings. 

Lead the child to discover that the contents of 
different buds are unlike, then classify buds as 
growing, leaf, and flower buds. 

When the leaf buds have expanded so that the 
leaves are an inch long, wash in a natural-size 
picture, and if time permits also have blackboard 
representations made. 

In early March, or whenever the bud-tipped 
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branches ofthe ‘tree under observation turn up- 
ward a bit under the sun’s warmth, begin to 
watch to see what will happen. Closely note from 
week to week all that is taking place, and add 
notes to the record of the forced branches bearing 
buds. 

As soon as'blossoming time comes blur. in 
leaf effects about the tree previously painted. 
Examine the blossoms most carefully, developing 
all possible concerning .characteristics, and reach 
back to the thought of the nut that a chance may 
be given for the child to discover the connection 
between blossom and nut, or the seed. 

Tell the history of the flowers, and how the 
bumble-bees help in the getting ready for the nut’s 
formation. Make this story so fascinatingly 
charming that it will be remembered, and become 
the basis thought for seed formation in general. 

As the unnecessary part of the blossom’ dries 
off watch what is taking place, and as soon as 
the tiny globes are formed examine whole and 
divided ones, noticing the number of cells and 
tiny, white, bead-like seeds within. 

From time to time through June compare the 
various stages of growth with the previous ones, 
records of which have been kept. 

After soaking one of the autumn-gathered nuts 
it should come into a plumpness sufficiently like 
a fresh nut to admit of developing a comparison 
exercise between the ripe and partly-grown nut. 

From the middle of April observation has been 
made of the spot where nuts were planted in the 
fall. If gérmination has taken) placé ‘most inter- 
esting exercises have been developed. If the nuts 
have shown no sign of sprouting more can be 
planted after they have been given a soaking for 
two or three days. 

In early June wash in the outline picture of 
the nut cluster, noting that of all the blossoms 
only three or four have become nuts. If freehand 
work can be done it would be preferable to using 
outlines. 

The last exercise will be a telling of the life 
history, using the brush work to refresh the 
memory. After this fasten all the brush work and 
language exercises together in a booklet, having 
a cover decoration with some phase of the former 
painting lessons as the motif. 

Direct that a cover design shall be thought up 
at home, and let the children vote whether the 
best one brought in shall be used by everyone, or 
whether each one shall use his own. This design 
shall be the decoration of the cover for the records 
kept. 


CUTTING AND BRUSH WORK. 


Cutting : To the line, using colored paper. Tree, 
leaves, nuts. 

Brush work: Washing in. Tree, branch with 
buds, branch with young leaves, leaves, cluster of 
nuts in husks, opening husk, nuts. 


The Municipal Athletic Association of Boston 
conducts cross country “hikes” on Saturday after- 
noons in Boston parks and in open country “open 
to all men, women, and older children who con- 
sider themselves qualified to make the hike.” 
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Text-books are changed twice as often where 
there is state uniformity as where there is not. 

THE SCHOOL IN THE HOME 

How can the school get into the home in such 
a way that home life shall be educational for 
the child, and the school make the child of greater 
value to the home? 

There is little in the traditional and artificial 
work of the school that attracts the ordinary 
parent or interests him in the school life of the 
child. The modification of methods, improve- 
ment though it may be, adds to the difficulty of 
enlisting the parent's interest. Technical terms 
in grammar, pronunciation in geography, ex- 
planations in arithmetic, tend to confuse and 
sometimes to disgust the parents. The home 
cannot help the school materially, nor can the 
school advantage the home along traditional and 
artificial lines, 

If the new school work were of no direct and 
permanent value to the child industrially, agri- 
culturally, or commercially, it would be worth 
all it costs of time in what it does by way of 
securing the co-operation and interest of the 
home in the work of the school. 

With all that is being achieved with current 
topics, manual work,-school gardens, agriculture, 
domestic science, boys’ clubs and girls’ clubs, we 
have scarcely begun the great work of co-opera- 
tion. 

The school must help to establish good habits 
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of the child along the lines of all interests of 
children from six to sixteen years of age, and 
it must so do it that the habits of childhood shall 
have projected efficiency in the activities and 


thought of the man or woman whom the child 
becomes. 


Every traditional and artificial phase of the 
school that is inherited must be tested squarely 
by its contribution to the real life of the child, 
directly or indirectly, and by this same test are 
we to know whether or not any new device, 
method, principle, subject, or diversion is to 


contribute to the permanent efficiency of the 
children in real life. 


MEIKLEJOHN’S NOBLE STAND 


In his inaugural address at Amherst, President 
Meiklejohn begged not to be misunderstood in 
making his “railing accusation against our teachers 
and our time.” We could love him for his “rail- 
ing accusation,” which is nothing more or less than 
a statement that our teachers have forgotten that 
their one mission is to lead college boys to a love 
for learning; and we do not think he will be mis- 
understood. 

Teachers and scholars of today have been 
faithless to their mission, constantly off the key, 
in two particulars. In the first place it often ap- 
pears as if our teachers and scholars were “de- 
liberately in league to befog the popular mind re- 
garding the practical value of intellectual work.” 
They seem not to wish too much said about the 
results and benefits. “Their desire is to keep aloft 
the intellectual banner, to proclaim the intellectual 
gospel, to demand of student and public alike 
adherence to the faith.” As against this hesitancy, 
this absence of a conviction, President Meiklejohn 
goes on to say: “We men of the college should de- 
clare in clear and unmistakable terms our creed— 
the creed that knowledge is justified by its results.” 

“The second wandering from the faith,” says the 
young president, “is so common among _investi- 
gators that it may fairly be called the ‘fallacy of 
the scholar,’ the elective system, the belief that all 
knowledge is so good that all parts of knowledge 
are equally good.” In its underlying theory the 
elective system is wrong and in practice it fails 
to show even the advantages it would seem to 
promise. “Our teachers allow students to choose 
their studies not in order to appeal to intellectual 
or to professional interest, but because they them- 
selves have no choice of their own in which they, 
believe with sufficient intensity to impose it upon — 
their pupils. And this lack of a dominating edu- 
cational policy is in turn an expression of intel- 
lectual attitude, a point of view which marks the 
scholars of our time. In a word, it seems to me 
that our willingness to allow students to wander 
about in the college curriculum is one of the most 
characteristic expressions of a certain intellectual 
agnosticism, a kind of intellectual bankruptcy into 
which, in spite of all our wealth of information, the 
spirit of the time has fallen.” 

To make clearer his position President Meikle- 
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john states two matters of policy Which follow 
from his definition of education. First, the con- 
tent of the course in a college of liberal training 
should be based on five elements; the contribu- 
tions of philosophy, of humanistic and descriptive 
sciences, of history, and of literature. 

His second suggestion is that our college cur- 
riculum be so arranged and our instruction so de- 
vised that its vital connection with the living of 
men should be obvious even to the undergradu- 
ate. “I should like to see every freshman at once 
plunged into the problems of philosophy, into the 
difficulties and perplexities about our instittitions, 
into the scientific accounts of the world especially 
as they bear on human life, into the portrayals of 
human experience which are given by the masters 
of literature. If this were done by proper teaching 
then it seems to me the boy’s college course would 
at once take on significance for him, he would un- 
derstand what he is about and though he would be 
a sadly puzzled boy at the end of the first year, he 
would still have before him the three good years 
of study, of investigation, of reflection, and of dis- 
cipleship in which to achieve so far as may be the 
task to which he has been set. ... And this 
would mean for the college, not another seeking 
of the way of quick returns, but rather an escape 
from aimless wandetings in the mere by-paths of 
knowledge, a resolute climbing on the high road 
to a unified grasp upon human experience.” 

Our readers, at least, will not misunderstand 
this. 


THE MAXWELL QUARTER CENTENNIAL 

Dr. William H. Maxwell has been superin- 
tendent of the largest school system of the world 
fora quarter of a century. No similar honor 
has been enjoyed by any other man, certainly 
not in times of such stress and strain as those 
of the last twenty-five years. 

If one seeks cause for criticism it will be easy, 
as it is in anything in nature and human nature. 
There was never a perfect day in the estimation 
of everyone interested in the weather of the day, 
never was there a man, human or divine, perfect 
in every one’s estimation, and a system with 
hundreds of subordinates, with nearly 20,000 
teachers, with more than a million children, with 
constantly shifting. conditions, with ever-widening 
educational ideals, with increased tendency to in- 
quiry on the part of the public, offers opportuni- 
ties for criticism not known in the case of indi- 
vidual activity. If one chooses he can hold the 
superintendent of New York city responsible for 
every mistake of tens of thousands of officials, 
principals, teachers, and of a million children. 
Fortunately for us we do not take that view of 
school systems. 

In this quarter-centennial celebration we prefer 
to note and rejoice in the triumphs of the man 
and the system. First of all it is a’ noteworthy 
fact that Dr. Maxwell has sustained himself for 
twenty-five years, winning election after election 
without once identifying himself actively with the 
Political machine of the city. His election 
triumphs have been primarily those of an edu- 
cator, 
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Second, there has never been the suspicion of 
scandal in the twénty-five years, which is high 
credit in a city as afflicted with scandals as such 
a city has been from time to time. 

Third, the class metliods have been so pro- 
nounced in their efficiency that more eminently 
successful text-books have been made by the 
principals, teachers, and officials of New York 
than of any other five large cities of the United 
States: 

Fourth, there has always been some great 
educational problem in the process of solution ih 
the New York schools, and; all in all, more 
professional, social, and. economic problems have 
found solution in New York than in any other 
city schools in the last twenty-five years, 

More might be said, but since these triumphs 
are the most vital in their character, there is no 
occasion to say more. Dr. Maxwell is to be con- 
gratulated upon his achievement, and the city is 
no less to be congratulated. 


HITTING THE NAIL ON THE HEAD 


W. G. Scroggie, Norwalk, Ohio, is making a 
noble stand against the vicious movement for 
state uniformity in school books for rural schools 
in Ohio. He says :— 

“There are 2,500 townships and special districts 
in Ohio. To establish uniformity would compel 
a complete change of books in all these districts. 
This would entail an expense of not less than 
$2,000,000, an amount more than twenty times 
as great as the average yearly expense for 
changes under the present law. 

“Having no voice in the selection of state- 
adopted books, superintendents, principals, and 
teachers invariably find the books unsuited to 
their needs, hence there is a general demand for 
a complete change as often as contracts expire. 
The history of state adoptions proves that from 
ninety to 100 per cent. of the books are changed 
at the expiration of every contract, No. state 
ever saved a dollar by state uniformity. 

“Legislation will not reduce the price of stan- 
dard publications though it may compel the 
Schools to use a cheaper kind. Special editions 
at reduced prices are always inferior in author- 
ship and mechanical make-up. These books are 
produced by clerks in the editorial departments 
without paying royalty. State monopoly stifles 
authorship. 

“State adoptions -are*out of harmony with the 
tendency of the times. »Our amended state con- 
stitution guarantees ‘home rule’ in all matters 
of local interest. Each community should have 
the power to select the school books which best 
meet its needs, Let the people rule. 

“It is not wise to concentrate this large busi- 
ness into single contracts to be awarded by a 
few. men composing the commission or state 
board. Such boards are too often subjected to 
dangerous pressure and temptation. State adop- 
tions create ‘exclusive privileges,’ Uniformity 
is monopoly. 

“There is no educational demand for such a 
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measure, No teacher of standing will claim any 
advantage for it from an educational standpoint. 
It is a dead-leveler. 

“Ohio boards of education have recently 
adopted books for five years, each selecting those 
considered best suited to its own needs. The 
workmen have selected their tools. The people 
have paid the price, and their children are now 
supplied with new books. 

“Educationally undesirable, and necessarily ex- 
pensive to the people, why should anyone favor 
state uniformity?” 

QUARRELING WITH BACHMAN 

We confess ourselves wholly unable to see why 
the friends of Superintendent William H. Max- 
well should be disturbed over the report of Dr. 
F, P. Bachman. 

Dr. Maxwell has never pretended to be an 
expert statistician. It would be impossible for 
him to be if he were. efficient, as he certainly is, 
in thinking in larger units, in dominating the 
school interests in a large way, as he surely does. 

Dr. Bachman is supposed to be an expert 
statistician. He gives specific figures and ex- 
plicitly states how he gets them. Now, if he is 
the authority he is credited with being, his figures 
are undoubtedly correct. If he is not correct then 
it will be easy to impeach him as an expert. It 
is highly important that he should be definitely 
and completely discounted as an expert before 
any exception can be taken to his figures. 

It is as silly as it is futile to put the opinion 
of Dr. Maxwell, or of any other man or woman 
from the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to that of a reporter on a daily paper, as 
discrediting Dr. Bachman’s figures. 

Here, at least, we have a distinct case for the 
expert statistician, and for him alone. Either 
impeach him on his own ground or forever more 
keep silent. No harm can be done to Superin- 
tendent Maxwell or to his administration by show- 
ing that past figures have been incorrect. They 
were not the figures of experts. They merely 
followed traditional methods adopted before the 
day of statistical experts. Keep cool, brethren. 
There is no greater need in education to-day than 
statistical experts. They will upset all previous 
figuring, of course, and that is why we need them, 
and need them desperately. No one will be 
harmed except those who refuse to accept expert 
direction now and hereafter. 

“THE PROMISED LAND” 

The Journal of Education has been enthusiastic 
in its praise of Mary Antin’s masterly treatment 
of the American public schools in her noble and 
notable book, “The Promised Land” (Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston), and its editor, almost 
every day recommends its reading to audiences, 
hence our pride and joy in finding that it has 
gone through six editions in six months, and is 
rivaling the most popular “best sellers” among 
the novels of the day. It is a book that ought 
to be read by every superintendent, school officer, 
teacher, preacher, editor, parent, and patriot in 
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America. The malicious critics of the public 
schools should be required by law to read it with 
care and pass an examination upon it. It is 
sure to be in every educational and public library, 
It should also be in every train, steamer, and 
Sunday school library. It is as readable and 
fascinating a book as any work of fiction, and it 
is the most valuable tribute to the efficiency of 
the American public schools that has ever been 
published. It comes at a time when it is greatly 


needed to expose the malignant falsehoods set 
afloat. 


FAIRCHILD TO NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Hon, E, T, Fairchild, state superintendent of 
Kansas, and president of the National Education 
Association, has been elected to the presidency 
of the New Hampshire State Agricultural College 
at Durham, and has accepted the position. This 
is a distinct gain for all New England, as well as 
a notable event for the college and state. Mr. 
Fairchild is by far the ablest state superintendent 
Kansas has ever had, and is one of the most 
vital, suggestive, and progressive state superin- 
tendents of the country, with defmite achievements 
to ‘his credit. 


SALT LAKE CITY SELECTED 

Of course the unanimous vote of the board of 
directors of the National Education Association 
at Chicago in July virtually settled upon Salt 
Lake City as the meeting-place for July, 1913, but 
as a matter of formality the executive committee 
had to visit that city and then officially decide to 
confirm the vote of the directors, which was done 
in Chicago on October 23. President Fairchild 
and Secretary Springer visited Salt Lake City and 
were eminently pleased with the conditions and 
arrangements, 

The citizens will open their homes more univer- 
sally than ever before, as indeed they must in order 
to take care of the people who will come. Hotel 
Utah is one of the best places for headquarters 
ever enjoyed by the N. E. A., and there are other 
entirely comfortable hotels, but the hospitality of 
the citizens will be taxed, but not beyond their 
noble and notable cordiality. 

Dr. David Starr Jordan is not planning to re- 
tire in 1915, or at any other specific date. He 
will go when he thinks it every way best for him 
to devote all of his time to the propagation of 
world peace. 


Last year Texas put up an average of two 
schoolhouses a day, the total bill being $3,000,000. 


Mayor Harrison has come out strongly for 
the use of school buildings for political meetings. 


The average monthly salary of American school 
teachers in 1870 was $28.54. It is now $61.70. 


Superintendents’ meeting, N. E. A., Philadel-. 


phia, February 25-28. 


Another New England college president from 
out of the West! 
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MR. ROOSEVELT’S RECOVERY. 

The optimistic view of Mr. Roosevelt’s injury 
taken by his surgeons at the beginning has been 
sustained by the course of events. There were a 
few days of more or less subdued anxiety, but the 
crisis passed, the patient improved steadily, and, 
just one week after the attempt upon his life, was 
' speeding on a special train from Chicago to Oyster 
Bay. He will need to be careful for some days 
yet, but he hopes to make at least one or two 
speeches before the campaign is over. What the 
net effect of the Milwaukee incident will be upon 
his political chances it is idle to conjecture; but it 
will probably be less than was at first anticipated. 
The real issues of the campaign and the personali- 
ties and careers of the candidates are unchanged. 
That the public mind, any way, is less excited by 
this extraordinary campaign than some of the 
tampaigners have imagined is suggested by a con- 
siderable falling off in registration in some of the 
great centres of population. 


CHAOS IN THE BALKANS. 


’ After the attack by Montenegro, Turkey did not 

wait for the other Balkan allies to declare war, but 
took the initiative on her own account. Of. the 
fighting which has since taken place along the 
Montenegrin, Servian, Bulgarian, and Greek 
frontiers the reports are so contradictory and so 
chaotic that it is impossible to determine the 
truth. All of the combatants are busy in sup- 
pressing news of reverses and exaggerating or 
manufacturing news of successes. The early 
Montenegrin operations were carried forward 
with characteristic courage and impetuosity. They 
were directed against Scutari, but, in the absence 
of adequate support, they were halted far short 
of the coveted goal. The Greeks have aimed at 
Salonica; and the Turks, after some show of fight 
in the mountain passes, fell back toward that 
stronghold. The Greeks have embarrassed the 
Turks by sending a strong squadron to Lemnos, 
where it is in a position to guard the Dardanelles, 
and prevent the transit of troops and _ supplies 
from Asiatic Turkey. The Servians are moving 
against Uskup in Macedonia, but have not got 
far. The Bulgarians have Adrianople for their 
Objective; and the Turks fell back with  sus- 
Picious celerity before their first attacks, possibly 
with the intention of beguiling them into more 
difficult positions. 


THE WAR AND THE GREAT POWERS. 

The governments of the Great Powers are 
watching these operations with undisguised solici- 
tude. If they can be brought together for con- 
certed action, there is little doubt that they will 
seek the first excuse for mediation. If they had 
had forty-eight hours more before the first gun 
was fired, they could probably have prevented the 
war altogether; but the precipitancy of Mon- 
tenegro took them by surprise. It is intimated 
that they will now wait until there has been one 
great battle, and will then step in to force a sus- 
Pension of hostilities and a compromise of griev- 
ances. So far as the general peace of Europe is 
concerned, it would probably be better that Turkey 


should win; for Turkey would be less difficult to 
deal with in the matter of terms. On the other 
hand, the demands of the Balkan allies would in- 
volve the practical dismemberment of Turkey, and 
that way grave danger lies. 


PERKINS AND THE HARVESTER TRUST. 

George W. Perkins proved one of the most ex- 
citable witnesses before the Senate committee at 
Washington. He denounced Chairman Hilles, 
Senator Penrose, and others with extreme bitter- 
ness, and was several times rebuked by the com- 
mittee for his violence. While he denied that the 
Harvester Company had contributed toward Mr. 
Roosevelt’s pre-convention campaign this year, 
he admitted that he had personally given $122,500 
for that purpose. He also admitted that he per- 
sonally asked Mr. Roosevelt, when president, to 
withhold the suit against the Harvester Company, 
and that he told Mr. Smith, President Roosevelt's 
commissioner of corporations, that if the suit were 
begun “we would fight.” Mr. Perkins’s critics 
have assumed the existence of some connection 
between this incident and Mr. Perkins’s present 
zeal for Mr. Roosevelt; but Mr. Perkins assured 
the committee that he made political confributions 
just as he would give money to build a hospital or 
a library, and marked off the amounts which he 
gave and expected nothing in return. 


THE 1904 CAMPAIGN. 

Quite unexpectedly, there was produced before 
the committee by Elmer E. Dover, who was secre- 
tary of the Republican National Committee in 
1904, a copy of Treasurer Bliss’s list of campaign 
contributions in that year. Mr. Bliss’s own 
records were known to have been destroyed, and 
it was hot expected that the accounts would ever 
be authoritatively disclosed. The list as produced 
by Mr. Dover shows that J. P. Morgan & Co. 
gave $150,000; Mr. Harriman, $100,000; H. H. 
Rogers and John D. Archbold of the Standard Oil 
Trust, $100,000 each; Mr. Perkins, $135,000; R.S. 
Howes of the International Harvester Company, 
$20,000; C. S. Mellen, $50,000, and so on. Some of 
the entries are made by initials, which, in one or 
two instances, notably in ‘the case of Mr. Archbold, 
seem to have been confused in copying; but the 
list as a whole goes to confirm certain statements 
previously made and hotly disputed. Another 
surprise in the recent hearings was the admission 
of Thomas F. Ryan that, in the same campaign, 
he gave $450,000 to the Democratic campaign 
fund, contributing it, he said, “for the honor of the 
party,” although he realized that Judge Parker’s 
election was impossible. 


AN HUMBLE HERO. 

The name of William Rugh, a crippled newsboy 
of Gary, Indiana, has come into nation-wide prom- 
inence by reason of an act of simple heroism.* A 
young woman in that town had suffered exten- 
sive burns through the explosion of gasoline in a 
motor-cycle. It was only by the grafting of a large 
amount of cuticle upon the girl’s limbs that her 
life could be saved. Rugh, hearing of this, offered 


{Continued on page 474 } 
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CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 


CHICAGO OPENS HER SCHOOLS FOR POLITICAL 
RALLIES 

At the request of the national committee of the 
Progresive party, the Chicago board of educa- 
tion recently decided to open public school 
assembly halls for the holding of political meet- 
ings during the present presidential campaign. 
A committee was appointed to take charge of the 
matter and was instructed to “formulate plans, 
fix rentals, make rules and regulations governing 
the occupancy of the halls for political meetings.” 

When the first political meeting was held in a 
school building, songs were sung by a group of 
children in front of the building. Three musi- 
cians played as the children sang. Men and 
women turned out in goodly numbers to listen to 
the Progressive speakers and attested to the 
popularity of the innovation. It was a strange 
scene for those accustomed to the old style 
political gatherings. On the walls hung master- 
pieces of art while on all sides were such mottoes 
as “Progress is in a Spiral, not a Circle,” “Be a 
Good Citizen,” “Use Good Judgment,” etc. 
Many of the older men in the audience had not 
been inside of a school building in years. They 
displayed great interest in the pictures and mot- 
toes and the clean, sanitary appearance of the 
building. “This is fine,” said one old man. “I 
wonder why they didn’t think of holding meetings 
in the schools before. It’s certainly better than 
going to some back room of a saloon. Why, you 
can take the missus with you in a fine place like 
this.” 

The audience and speakers were welcomed by 
the principal of the school, Miss Elizabeth Farson. 
Professor Charles E. Merriam of the University 
of Chicago, who was recently defeated in his con- 
test for the mayoralty of Chicago on a reform 
platform, was the first speaker. Professor Mer- 
riam expressed his satisfaction in being “the 


first speaker at the first political, meeting ever held 
in a public school building in Chicago.” He con- 
tinued with the remark that “there is no reason 
why these beautiful buildings should stand idle 
so much of the time. These buildings are built 
with the people’s money and the people have a 
right to enjoy them and use the halls for all sorts 
of neighborhood gatherings for the general pub- 
lic good. I congratulate you upon being the 
first audience in a meeting of this kind.” 

The wisdom of the action by the Chicago 
board of education in this matter will be widely 
acknowledged. A city invests a large amount of 
money in buildings which might fittingly be de- 
voted to many uses besides that of school instruc- 
tion, and yet they stand empty and idle while the 
people whose money went to build them seek 
elsewhere for meeting places when the need for 
community action calls them together. There 
has been a feeling that the functions of the school 
should not be interfered with and that to safe- 
guard them the school should be regarded as 
neutral ground from which the ‘variant faiths, 
conflicting opinions, prejudices, and convictions 
of adults” should be barred. “Nothing that is 
wholesome in this respect for the schoolhouse is 
threatened by a proper use of the buildings for 
political purposes. The idea that politics is in- 
herently something sordid and disreputable has 
stood between Americans and good govenment 
often enough.” 

Politics, we are beginning to see, is the people’s 
business, and their right to use their own build- 
ings for the transaction of their own business 
follows as a necessary corollary. Perhaps few 
cities can afford to build forums for free use in 
political discussion, but all can afford to use 
their school buildings, under proper restrictions, 
for this purpose. 

Elsie May Smith, 
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CORN SUGGESTIONS 


M. L. HOWELL 
Clarion, lewa 


Types ot Corn.—Pod corn, soft corn, pop corn, 
flint corn, dent corn. , 

Steps in Breeding Corn.—Increase variation, 
sclection of desirable form, testing the power of 
the selected ears to transmit their desirable char- 
acteristics. 

Selection of Corn for Seed:— 

Select corn before a freeze. 

Go up and down the corn rows, with sack or 
seed corn sled, selecting desirable ears from two 
rows on each side of the sled. 

Study staik, size, joints, leaves. 

Study foliage. 

Study condition of stalk. 

Study placing of ear on stalk. 

Husk coat of ear. 

Position of ear on stalk, 


Study rooting system. 

Study brace roots. 

Does the stalk stand up or lean? 

Maturity of ear. 

Storing of Seed Corn for Drying:— 

Carry corn to dry, well ventilated room. 

Hang the seed corn on double strings so the air 
can circulate freely around it. 

The room must be so arranged that itt 
can be kept from freezing until the corn is thor- 
oughly dry, 

It is preferable to leave the corn hanging un- 
til seed corn testing time. \ 

During the months of January, February, and 
March select for desirable uniform type. 

' After the corn has been selected and sorted out 
test for vitality. 

During the month of May from the 7th to the 
2Sth according to season and lay and moisture cons 
tent of land, plant in well prepared seed b=}. 

Cultivate thoroughly untjl waist high, 
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October 31, 1912 
ENNOBLING THE NORMAL SCHOOL 


The editorial under caption of “The Ennobling of 
Normal Schools,” which appeared ‘in the Journal of 
Education August 29, refers to an educational situation 
of prime importance. Would that much more were 
published on the place and function of the normal school 
in the educational system. 

Those “innumerable wise men” who criticise the nor- 
mal schools for their failure to prepare teachers for the 
country schools surely have scales on their eyes yet. 
Teaching is a profession, a business, if these terms can 
be harmonized, and not a matter of sentiment. Normal 
graduates will not resort to the rural districts to teach 
because some educational lecturer or journalist in emo- 
tional terms laments the situation, nor even because the 
normal president pleads with them for social efficiency 
and rural improvement. Notwithstanding tear- 
stained eloquence, so common in the last decade as to 
become hackneyed and ludicrous, it still obtains that 
normal schools are doing little to improve country con- 
ditions. And this is not the fault of the normal schools 
or of the courses they offer either. Two elements of 
the situations must be fully comprehended by the would- 
be critics: First,-that practically all normal schools are 
giving suitable courses for the preparation of those who 
would teach in the country. Second, that it matters not 
under the present situation what the courses are, those 
who finish do not teach in the country. The editorial 
in question admits this. Is it not time for school offi- 
cials to face the educational situation in a business-like 
way? Normal graduates will go to the country to teach 
when the country offers sufficient inducements. The 
salary, for instance, must be considerable in advance of 
that paid for service in the elementary schools of towns 
and cities to compensate for loss of social advantages. 
But this compensation will never be paid until there are 
established by law minimum educational and salary re- 
quirements. Has it not become perfectly clear after all 
of the harangue of the past decade that the educational 
sentiment in rural districts has not changed? And it 
will not change until the quiet and firm hand of the law 
makes its pressure felt upon the rural population. And 
again why not? Do the taxpayers of municipalities 
clamor for increased taxation to support schools, or do 
they submit to the inevitable when taxes are voted? 
So jn the country—the officers will continue to run 
cheap schools so long as the law allows, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the rate of taxation is far below the 
rate paid in cities where efficient systems are supported. 
This, too, is well known by those who administer rural 
school affairs. It matters not what the supply of teach- 
ers, a decidedly cheap and poorly equipped substitute 
for a school is all the community will voluntarily sup- 
port. Then why berate the normal schools for their 
inability to reform the situation and that, too, by a sys- 
tem of moral suasion, at long range. Pay the price; 
the talent will be forthcoming. The impulse, commer- 
cial, if you please, will be felt reflexively through the 
normal school to the communities on the other side, and 
ambitious young people, would-be teachers, will clamor 
for admission. 

The editorial is quite rieht in holdine that the normal 
school must be cosmopolitan. That “it must prepare 
teachers for the humblest and the most exalted school 
work.” It must “provide teachers for rural schools, for 
all special supervision, for superintendencies, and for 
secondary school work.” The difficulty lies in the fact 
that the great commonwealths that support the normal 
schools do not protect them or dignify them in the eyes 
of the people. 

At present every grade of school,—university, college, 
Private and high school,—is jealous of the business of 
Preparing teachers. Each takes a hand in it, and as a 
result, the technically-trained teacher is, in the eyes of 
those incompetent to judge, cheapened. If normal 
schools are to exist they must be made as good as the 
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best, and “then some.” Is any other position rational 
or tenable? 

The trouble, then, is that the state establishes and 
supports normal schools to give technical instruction in 
the art of teaching, but fails to set standards that are 
technical—that is, based upon technical instruction. 
Genuine professional instruction is thereby cheapened. 

W. J. Sutherland, 
President Normal School, Platteville, Wis. 


THE FIELD OF GLORY 
Oho for the snap in the frosty air 
Of a crisp October day! 
Oho for the twenty-two heroes there 
Under the colors, so proud and fair, 
Of Alma Mater, to do and dare; 
Oho for the knightly fray! 


Oho for the clash of brawn and brain, 
The surge of the forward line 

As shoulder to shoulder the big men strain 

To cleave through the enemy’s ranks a lane 

Where the backs may strike for the needed gain— 
Oho for the “first down” sign! 


Oho for the flight of a booted ball 

Far over the deen scarred turf! 
For the rousing ring of the quarter's call, 
For the charge of the guards and tackles—all 
Low and hard, like the rushing wall 

Of billows beyond the surf! 


Oho for the dash of a runner free 
And threading a broken field! 
A miss—and a dodge—and the straight arm, three. 
Oho for the tackle fair at the knee 
That brings him down like a girdled tree— 
Oho for the yards unreeled! 


Oho for the signal ringing clear— 
For the forward heave, oho! 
And ho for the goal post looming near— 
And the far, faint roar of the grand stand’s cheer: 
_ Just one bitter yard to go! 


Oho for the touchdown, joy of joys— 
And its crowning joy, the goal; 
Oho for the maniac bleachers’ noise— 
As the mad crowd over the field deploys, 
Give a rousing cheer for the losers, boys, 
For they fought like fiends in a hole! 
—Owen Terry. 


> 


OUR GREATEST GIFT 


Dr. A, E. Winship:— 

My dear Sir: The Journal of Education is a live pub- 
lication, and I enjoy reading your editorials and longer 
articles. It is pleasing to note that you would not aban- 
don the public schools because of the attacks which have 
been recently directed against them. The American 
people are not likely to put aside the greatest gift which 
has come to them since the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 


Sincerely yours, 
G. W. Nash, 
President Northern Normal and Industrial School. 
Aberdeen, South Dakota. 


+ 


WELL SAID 


Then_what would become of our national smelting- 
pot? On the whole, it seems well that Brother 
Schrader has gone to England to live, since we don’t 
seem to have properly “assimilated” him. 

He’ll find “pay” public schools there, but whether 
they will take his children in depends on what particu- 
lar caste they grew up in. A wholesale brewer might 
go in; a retail one would find it hard sledding. 

4 John Preston True. 


4 Park street, Boston. 
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BOOK TABLE 


WEAKNESSES OF UNIVERSITIES. By Andrew 
Sloan Draper, commissioner of education, New York. 
}~ hogs N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen, publisher. Cloth. 


p. 

All of Dr. Draper’s addresses make excellent reading, 
and “Weaknesses of Universities” should be read by 
faculties, trustees, and alumni of every American uni- 
versity. “We have developed an American type of uni- 
versity,” says Dr. Draper, and he goes on to point out 
structural weaknesses in this type. In an address he 
could not well differentiate between any of our univer- 
sities. It would be a hard thing to do at any time. But 
it hardly seems fair to say that there is but one type of 
American university. There seem to be at least three 
distinct types, and the structural weaknesses of one are 
not found in the others. But all of the weaknesses 
pointed out by Dr. ee 4° are to be found easily enough 
in one or the other the types. Briefly, the weak- 
nesses which trouble Dr. Draper are: The lust for 
riches and _ bigness and social influence and political 
power, which is very American but is not scholarly; the 
ambition to secure gifts and appropriations so that 
they may erect sumptuous buildings, which means that 
no president is a success if he cannot collect funds; lay 
control of administration, which is at the bottom of 
lack of faculty supervision and discipline; lacking in 
the exactness of the best scholarship and in the open- 
mindedness and intensiveness with which sound scholar- 
ship pursues the truth; domineering attitude over lower 
schools; and lack of high moral and intellectual plane. 
Who can cure these weaknesses? “On the university 

residents alone the task must fall,” concludes Dr. 

raper. 


THE PEOPLE’S SCHOOL. A Study in Vocational 
Training. By Ruth Mary Weeks. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 208 pp. Price, 60 
cents. 

Few public school workers fail to realize that proper 
schooling for the army of boys and girls going into in- 
dustrial and manufacturing fields of work presents a very 
serious problem. And frankly they admit that they do not 
know just which way the solution of the situation lies; 
they are studying and experimenting thoughtfully. The 
situation is as clearly stated in “The People’s School” 
as it could be. The author does not offer the solution 
or really possible solutions, even in her chapter on “The 
Type of Trade School Needed,” in which she sets fortha 
few general principles. But the monograph is most 
suggestive in many ways, and it will serve to arouse any 
who are facing a need for a “people’s” school and do 
not know it. Throughout Miss Weeks’ style is clear 
and her statements forceful. 


A FIRST LATIN READER. By Assistant Professor 
H. C. Nutting of the University of California. New 
York: American Book Company. Cloth. 12mo. 240 
pp. Price, 60 cents. - 

Usually books of this nature begin with “Caesar.” 
But this one is planned to be preliminary to Caesar, and 
to make Caesar intelligible. It is unique in this respect. 
The 140 lessons are culled from early American history 
quite largely, together with a few extracts from_ the 
original texts of early Latin writers—Nepos, Sallust, 
Cicero, etc. It seems strange at first sight to be read- 
ing in Latin about Columbus, Pocahontas, Hudson, 
Washington, Braddock, and others. Yet not only are 
these narratives and anecdotes in excellent Latin, but 
they also have an element of great interest to one set- 
ting out in the mastery of the ancient tongue. Foot- 
notes with grammatical construction, etc., accompany 
each lesson, and there is a copious vocabulary, as well 
as an extended list of words in use in the text. As a 
reader it is quite attractive, and seems likely to be de- 
cidedly helpful to the student. 


BEGINNINGS IN ENGLISH. By Frances Lilian 
Taylor. Boston: New York, Chicago: D. C. Heath 
& Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 

An _ exceedingly attractive, serviceable, and everyway 
valuable book for the pupil and a great convenience to 
the teacher. Miss Taylor especially magnifies the oral 
work, beginning with the second grade. From the first 
action, as well as talking on the part of the children, 
plays an important part. There is not a page in which 
the children will not be interested, not one from which 
they will not learn something in advance of what they 
have known before, which always guarantees interest. 
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The pictures are new and full of suggestion. The work 
is skilfully progressive, the directions are definite, the 
material to work with is abundant. 


THE ROMANTIC STORY OF THE PURITAN 
FATHERS. By Albert C. Addison. Boston: L. C. 
oe & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 243 pp. Price, 
This is another of L. C. Page and Co.’s triumphs in 

holiday bookmaking. It is a companion piece to Mr. 

Addison’s “Romantic Story of the Mayflower Pilgrims,” 

and is in every way up to the high standard of the 

earlier volume. The story of the Puritan fathers takes 
up their founding of New Boston and the Massachusetts 

Bay Colony, and gives some account of the conditions 

which led to their departure from Old Boston and the 

neighboring towns in England. One who has not seen 
these volumes can have no idea of their charm, with 
decorated pages and original illustrations. 


CIVICS FOR FOREIGNERS. By Anna A. Pilass, 
teacher of English to foreigners in day and evening 
schools, Rochester, N. Y. Boston and New York: 
D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 187 pp. 
Price, 50 cents. 

The author is a successful teacher of English and 
civics to classes of foreigners. The lessons are written 
in simple language from the standpoint of the foreign- 
er’s interests. They begin with such features of our 
government as he sees in the home and on the streets. 
He is led to an understanding of the purpose. for 
which laws exist and thus to the knowledge of the fun- 
damental principles of our government. The work 
covers the essential outlines of the city, state, and na- 
tional government; gives important facts connected 
with our history; shows how government officers of all 
classes are chosen; describes the registration of voters, 
methods of voting, etc. It also gives a full statement of 
the legal requirements for naturalization, and includes 
the blank forms used in the process with the questions 
usually asked in open court at the final hearing. The 
book is equipped with a vocabulary giving the Italian, 
German, Swedish, French, Polish, Greek, and Yiddish 
of all the words used in the book as well as of those 
which occur in the various blank forms in the process 
of naturalization, buying money orders, etc. All who 
are interested in the civic instruction of the foreign 
born will welcome the book. 


MRS. SPRING FRAGRANCE. By Sui Sin Far 
(Edith Eaton). Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Cloth. 12mo. 347 pp. Price, $1.50. 

A most delightful group of stories pertaining to the 
Chinese of the Pacific coast by an author who knows 
them intimately and writes of them  appreciatively. 
These stories have appeared beforehand in many of our 
best magazines, both eastern and western, and are now 
presented in book form by permission of the publishers. 
It is a revelation to read this book. It is such an easy, 
almost popular thing to present the Chinaman as the 
“Heathen Chinee” that it is gratifying to be credibly 
informed of quite different and most commendable fea- 
tures of the Chinese character by one who knows them 
like a book. The first story (“Mrs. Spring Fragrance”) 
is but the initiative to the thirty-six others that follow 
it. It is a charming bit of composition, but no better 
than any of its successors. Nearly one-half the stories 
are juvenile, being stories commonly narrated to Chi- 
nese children. They are worthy of a recital in any 
nursery. Evidently “Sui Sin Far” knows the ins and 
outs of Chinatown in San Francisco as few know it, 
and she helps us to know it. The book is an elegant 
bit of printing also, a feature being a pictorial water- 
lining of every page throughout. It is unique both in 
text and typography. 

HISTORY AND CIVICS IN THE GRADES. By 
Henry L. Talkington of the Lewiston (Idaho) State 
Normal school. Bloomington (lIll.): Public School 
ose Company. Cloth. 12mo. 425 pp. Price, 

1.25. 

A comprehensive work on two very important 
studies. The volume is divided into two sections, one 
treating of history, the other of civics. Each section 
is very complete, covering almost the entire ground ol 
such subjects. The author seems to have a thoroughly 
sane conception of what should be the scope and 
method of such studies. His own experience as the 
head of the department of history gives him a distinct 
advantage in formulating his material intelligently. It 
is only the praise due to him to say that he has done 
his work as an author with significant merit. It may 
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be thought by some that the book is overloaded some- 
what with information and suggestion as to methods; 
but he might justly make answer that either subject 
with which he deals is important enough to justify 
thoroughness. In this he is: probably. correct. The 
subdivisions are admirably planned, the bibliography 
invaluable, the index complete. The work merits at- 
tention from all instructors in such subjects, and will 
well repay their consideration. 

THE WONDER-WORKERS. By Mary H. Wade, 
author of “Ten Little Indians,” etc. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. Decorated cloth. 12mo. Illustrated. 
196 pp. Price, $1.00, net. 

This volume, while not a collection of fairy tales, does 
describe real people who perform feats quite as mar- 
velous as those of the story book favorites. Many of 
these are Thomas Edison, the magician of electricity; 
Luther Burbank, the man who has created new fruits 
and flowers; Helen Keller, who has overcome the dis- 
ability of eyes, ears, and tongue; Jane Addams of Hull 
House, Judge Lindsey of Denver, and Henry George of 
New York. Mrs. Wade tells the story of their lives so 
that we learn not merely of their childhood and strug- 
gles for success, but also the final wonders which they 
have severally accomplished. 


THE S. W. F. CLUB. By Emma Elliott. Philadel- 
hia: George W. Jacobs & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 
51 pp. Price, $1.00, net. . 

This cheery and wholesome story tells of the doings of 
three sisters—Pauline, the practical one; Hilary, the 
delicate one; and Patience, the irrepressible one—who 
live in the little town of Winton. As these girls cannot 
afford to go away for their summer vacation, they form 
the S. W. F. Club—Seeing Winton First—and with 
their friends have a grand lark around their home town. 


MOTHER WEST WIND’S ANIMAL FRIENDS. 
By Thornton W. Burgess. Cloth. Illustrated. 221 
pp. Price, $1.00. 

NED BREWSTER’S YEAR IN THE BIG WOODS. 
By Chauncey J. Hawkins. Cioth. Illustrated. 291 
pp. Price, 3 

Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

Old Mother West Wind, the Merry Little Breezes, 
and all the familiar litthe folk of field and forest appear 
in Mr. Burgess’ new volume, “Mother West Wind’s 
Animal Friends.” Johnny Chuck and Peter Rabbit are 
full of mischief, and have no end of good times with 
Reddy Fox, Sammy Jay, Danny Meadow Mouse, and 
all their other playfellows in the green meadows and on 
the edge of the green forest. Old Mother West Wind 
still sends the Merry Little Breezes on errands, and 
Grandfather Frog, from his lily-pad in the smiling pool, 
tells stories of the days when the world was young to 
the curious little people on the shore. Little readers 
will get much enjoyment from these stories, especially 
at bedtime. Mr. Burgess embodies much of informa- 
tion as to the habits of the various animals. 

In the second of these two books boys from twelve 
to sixteen will read eagerly of an eventful year that this 
city boy, Ned Brewster, spent down in the big woods 
of New Brunswick. With his father, an experienced 
sportsman, and their faithful guide, Mose, Ned learns 
the ways of the deer, the moose, the panther, the 
beaver, and the partridge. He learns how to handle a 
gun, what to do when lost in the woods, how to call a 
moose, and many other things which are not taught in 
books. He is treed by an angry moose and has other 
exciting experiences. The book is illustrated from re- 
markably fine photographs taken by the author. 


DAILY LESSON PLANS. A Teachers’ Manual. 
By Walter L. Hervey, board of examiners, New York 
city, and Melvin Hix, Public School No. 9, Long 
Island City. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
Cloth. 248 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

“The best way to be original is not to start from 
nothing, but to stand on the shoulders of another's 
lan.” The editors of the Horace Mann Readers, while 

MKding with conviction to the principle that the self- 
activity of the teacher must be respected and developed, 
feel that conditions in our large city school classes es- 
pecially demand that teachers follow a definitely organ- 
ized plan of lessons. This manual consists of three 
parts. Part I. contains a brief statement of principles, 


a running comment on methods of teaching reading, 
and a summary of phonic work and drill, together with 
cautions the editors have derived from their wide ex- 
eee Part II. contains daily lesson plans for the 
fst half year to accompany the “Horace Mann Primer.” 
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Part III. contains similar plans for the second half year 
to accompany the “Horace: Mann First Reader.” No 
teacher could fail to get’ much help from the editors’ 
notes on method in Part TI. 


THE RAPHAEL BOOK. By. Frank Roy Fraprie; 
S. M., F. R. P. S. Boston:"L. C. Page & Co. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 352 pp. Price, $2.50, net. 

-“The Raphael Book” is an account of the life of 
Raphael Santi of Urbino and a critical view of his place 
in the development of art, together with a description 
of his prstings and frescoes. Mr. Fraprie’s comment is 
that of the discerning critic who is at the same time a 
devoted admirer of Raphael. The fiity odd reproduc- 
tions in color and in duogravure of Raphael’s most 
characteristic works are very good. In every way the 
volume is up to the high standard of L. C. Page & Co.’s 
fall publications. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SALESMANSHIP. By 
William Walker Atkinson. Holyoke, Mass.: The 
Elizabeth Towne Company. 246 pp. Cloth. Gilt 
stamping. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 

William Walker Atkinson has developed a distinct 
and unusual body of disciples who read whatever he 
publishes and revel in their admiration for his vigor 
of thought, point of view, intense heartiness, and brisk 
and fetching style. From the practical standpoint this 
is Mr. Atkinson’s best work. e quotes from the best 
modern psychologists with great skill. The book, 
like everything he writes, is fascinating because of his 
masterful use of illustrations, suggestions, and quota- 
tions. Mr. Atkinson’s book treats of every phase of 
salesmanship. He tells how to approach the cus- 
tomer, how to open the talk, how to make your words 
tell, and how to close a sale. It is mighty good peda- 
gogy if one will accept the fact that the teacher really 
has more to sell to his pupils, more that is vital than 
has any other salesman. 


HEIMATLOS. Two Stories for Children and for 
Those Who Love Children. By Johanna Spyri. 
Translation by Emma Stelter Hopkins. With illus- 
trations by Frederick Richardson. Boston: Ginn & 
Co. Cloth. 231 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

It is the hope of the translator of these two charm- 
ing German tales that they will help our own little ones, 
in these days of general prosperity, to appreciate the 
everyday comforts of home, to which they grow so ac- 
customed as often to take them for granted, with little 
evidence of gratitude. After children have finished 
these delightful and touching stories, “Lake Sils and 
Lake Garda” and “Wiseli Finds Her Place,” they will 
be eager for more German stories, for they are unlike 
the stories we find in most American readers. 


DEUTSCHE GEDICHTE UND LIEDER. Selected 
and graded for first, second, and third year high 
school work. By C. M. Purin and E. C. Roedder. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 154 
pp. Price, 60 cents. 

Professors Purin and Roedder have aimed in this 
book to present a careful selection of German poems 
and songs, arranged and graded for first, second, and 
third year classes. Many of the old favorites are in- 
cluded, notably “Du vist wie eine Blume,” “Der 
Erlkénig,” and “Kidenrédslein.” In addition there are 
twenty songs with music and a number of illustrations 
appropriate to the text, being reproductions of paintings 
by modern German artists. A vocabulary and an infor- 
mative index of authors and titles complete the book. 
It is an exceedingly useful acquisition to the extant ma- 
terial for supplementary reading. 


a 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


‘““Teachers’ Manual of Biology.’’ By M.A. Bigelow. Price, 40 cents. 
—"‘A Cyclopedia of Education” (Vol. III.) Edited by Paul Monroe. 
Price, $5.00. ——~‘Elements of Musical Theory.”” Arranged by E.J. A. 
Zeiner. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

A Text-Book of Design.” By C. F. Kellry and W. L. Mowll . Price, 

.00. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Sure, 

‘*A Montessori Method.” By D. C. Fisher. Price, $1.25. New York: ° 
Henry Holt & Co. 


“The Grand Opera Singers of By H.C. Lahee. Price, 
$2.50.——*Mary Ware’s Promised Land.” By A. F. Jobnston. Boston : 
L. C. Page & Co. 

‘ Newspaper Reporting and Correspondence.” By G. M. Hyde. 
Price, $1,50.——“Princi ples of Educational Practice.”” By Paul Klap- 

. New York: D Appleton & Co. 

‘‘& History of Ancient Philosophy.” By A.W.Benn. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sone. J 

“Origin and Antiquity of Man.” BvG.F.Wright. Price, $2.00. 

“A Valiant Woman.’ By M. F. Price, $1.00. New York: T. Y¥. 
Crowell & Co. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 

TEMS of educational news to be 

in heading are 

solicited from school authorities 
fm every state in the Union. 
available, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of 
tesue. 


OCTOBER. 


October 31, November 1, 2: Michigan 
State Association, Grand Rapids. 


October 31-November 1, 2: Rhode 
Island Institute of Instruction, 
Providence, R. I.; sec’y., John F. 
, Deering, Arctic. 


NOVEMBER. 


1: Essex, Mass., County Association, 
Tremont Temple, Boston; pres., J. A. 
Pitman. Salem. 


6-8: Nebraska State Association, 
Omaha; pres., E. L. Rouse. 

7-8: Kansas State Association, 
Topeka; pres., H. J. Waters, Kansas 
State Agricultural College, Man- 
hattan. 

7-9: Central Ohio Association, Col- 


umbus. 


7, 8, 9: Farmers’ National Congress, 
New Orleans, La. 


7, 8 9: Wisconsin State Association. 
Sixtieth annual Mil- 
waukee; pres., Mrs. Mary D. Brad- 
ford, Kenosha; sec’y, M. A. Busse- 
witz, Milwaukee. 


7, 8, 9: New Mexico State Association, 
Albuquerque; pres., W. A. Poore, 
Carlsbad; sec’y, Rupert F. Asplund, 
Santa Fe. 


8: New England Superintendents’ As- 
sociation, Boston; sec’y, Commis- 
sioner Snedden. 


8-9: Central Ohio Association, Col- 
umbus; pres., Supt. I. N. Keyser, 
Urbana. 


14-16: Missouri State Association, 
Springfield; pres., Uel W. Lamkin, 
Clinton; sec’y, E. M. Carter, Cape 
Girardeau. 


15-16: Ninth Congressional District 
Teachers’ Association, Kentucky, 
Ashland; sec’y, Miss Lida Gardner, 
Carlisle. 


25-27: New York State Association, 
Buffalo; pres., Percy Bugbee, 
Normal school, Oneonta;  sec’y, 
Richard A. Searing, North Tona- 
wanda. 


26-28: Colorado State Association, 
Denver; sec’y, W. W. Remington, 
Denver. 


28-30: National Council of Teachers 
of English, Chicago; sec’y, J. F. 
Hosic, Chicago Teachers College. 


28-30: Southern Educational Associa- 

tion, Louisville, Ky.; sec’y-treas., 

_ F. Feagin, Montgomery, 
a. 


28-30: Texas State Association, Fort 
Worth; pres., J. F. Kimball, Temple. 


29-30: Central Association of Science 
and Mathematics Teachers, Evan- 
ston, Ill; sec’y, C. E, Spicer, Joliet, 
Tlinois. 


6, 6, 7: Minnesota State Association, 
St. Paul: George F. James, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, pres. 


21-24: Southern California Associa- 
tion, Los Angeles; pres., J. A. Cran- 
ston, Santa Ana; sec’y, Mark Kep- 
pel, Los Angeles. 


26, 27, 28: Montana State Association, 
Missoula; pres., Principal Albert J. 
Roberts, elena; sec’y, Mrs. Pearl 
Marshall, Missoula. 
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26, 27, 28: New Jersey State Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City; pres., George 
Morris, Bloomfield; sec’y, Charles 
B. Boyer, Atlantic City. 


26-28: Arkansas State Association, 
Little Rock; pres., J. P. Womack, 
Magnolia. 


26-28: Oregon State Association,— 
Western Division; Portlani. 


26, 27, 28: Washington Educational 


Association, Everett; pres. A. 
Barrows; sec’y, Whitney, 
Tacoma. 

26, 27, 28: Pennsylvania State As- 
sociation, Harrisburg; pres., J. G. 
Becht, Harrisburg. 

26, 27, 28: Central Division of the 
Modern Language Association, 
Indianapolis; sec’y, Professor 


Charles Bundy Wilson, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 


26-29: Associated Academic Princi- 
pals, New York state, Syracuse; 
pres., Francis R. Parker, Elmira. 


FEBRUARY. 


24-28: of Superinten- 
dence, . E. A, Philadelphia; 
oe Superintendent F. B. Dyer, 

oston. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


CONCORD. The girls are going 
to show their mothers that they 
have learned to be real cooks at 
school here. In making up the pro- 
gram for the year the Concord 
Woman’s Club has arranged for one 
of their regular luncheons to be 
served by the senior class in domes- 
tic science at the high school. An- 
other feature of this year’s program 
of the club, which should be sugges- 
tive to other clubs, is arrangement 
with high school pupils to provide 
music at several of the meetings. 
The high school girls have been in- 
vited to attend one of the meetings 
of the year and the boys another. 


PETERBORO. The high school 
has an enrollment of fifty-six pupils, 
thirty of whom are boys. Superin- 
tendent F. L. Kendall calls attention 
co this unusually large percentage of 
boys,—over fifty-three per cent. 


HILLSBORO. There are eighty 
pupils in the high school this fall, 
more than ever before. Five type- 
writers are required to meet the 
needs of the commercial department. 


DURHAM. Prior to the unani- 
mous election of Hon. E. T. Fair- 
child as president of the State Col- 
lege at a salary of $5,000, the state 
board of trustees was hung up for 
several months on a tie vote between 
State Superintendent H. C. Morri- 
son and Rev. Thomas Chalmers of 
Manchester, N. H. 


VERMONT. 


RUTLAND. The address of 
President George S. Wright of St. 
Albans before the State Teachers’ 
Association here last Thursday was 
so wholesome as a whole and _ so 
pointed in parts that we quote from 
it extensively :— 

“The fundamental question con- 
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cerns the _ professional standard 
legally required of teachers in Ver- 
mont. Is the quality of the teaching 
force satisfactory? At the risk of 
seeming discourteous to this body of 
Vermont teachers I must express 
my deep conviction that the stan- 
dard for certification of teachers in 
Vermont is extremely low, so low 
as to be a source of incalculable 
waste to the state. In the seemingly 
harsh statements which I shall make 
in this connection, I have no words 
of criticism for the character, or the 
personality, or the purpose of those 
teachers who with the poorest of 
Prenaration and at the lowest scale 
of wages are teaching in many com- 
munities of the state. The majority 
of them would become excellent 
teachers if given adequate education 
with suitable training. That poorly- 
prepared candidates are given cer- 
tificates and allowed to teach is no 
discredit to them, but is a disgrace 
to Vermont. The examinations 
given candidates for certificates are 
little more difficult, if any more dif- 
ficult, than those given for free 
tuition certificates in high schools, 
and the marking of the papers of ap- 
plicants is extremely lenient. How- 
ever excellent in character, pleasing 
in personality, and laudable in pur- 
pose a teacher may be, still she must 
have scholarship if her work is to be 
efficient. Even that fundamental, 
the one most easily determined by 
examination, is not insisted upon. 
There are certified teachers in Ver- 
mont to-day whose use of English is 
no better than that of the average 
grammar school boy, who misspell 
commonly used words, and who can- 
not perform simple operations with 
decimal fractions. In very truth the 
state commissions the blind to lead 
the blind. Is it any wonder that our 
common schools are targets for at- 
tack? The crying need of Vermont 
is not the teaching of industrial sub- 
jects but more competent teaching 
of common subjects. 
“It may be asked how such poorly 
qualified teachers find positions. 
Unfortunately conditions are such in 
many parts of the state that the only 
question asked of an applicant is: 
Have you a certificate? The certi- 
fied teacher can always find a school. 
The harm comes from the fact that 
the poorly-prepared teacher often’ 
secures a position which rightfully 
demands the superior teacher. The 
larger villages and cities and many 
of the smaller communities examine 
carefully into an applicant’s fitness 
for teaching, thus secure good teach- 
ers, and retain them in competition 
with other places by paying enough 
to hold them. It is not necessarily 
true that such a teacher holds the 
harder position or has the greater 
opportunities for service. The 
teacher in the rural school, remote 
from the influence of churches and 
libraries, in a community that ts 
stagnant or even decadent, ware 
in a poorly-appointed building wit 
scant equipment, with pupils who 
come from homes devoid of all that 


might inspire,—that teacher has 
problems to solve from which her 
more fortunate, better-paid sister 
might well shrink. She has, too, 


opportunities for service unknown to 
the other. Is it right for Vermont 
to permit untrained, unskilled girls 
to assume such tasks? 

“The great educational problem of 
Vermont is admittedly that of the 
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rural school. Why not face the 
problem squarely; assert as a funda- 
mental principle that it is the in- 
herent right of every child to attend 
a schoo] taught by a competent 
teacher, irrespective of his place of 
residence or family condition; make 
this principle effective by granting 
certificates to teach only to those 
candidates who have excellent char- 
‘acter, adequate scholarship, natural 
aptitude, and- who are willing to 
make special preparation for teach- 
ing. There would follow then, first, 
a scarcitv of teachers; second, an in- 
crease in wages in accordance with 
the economic law already stated, 
which would soon yield a full sup- 
ply of teachers for the schools; 
third, an insistent popular demand 
for adequate training facilities, a de- 
mand not now in evidence and one 
which would solve on its merits the 
question of normal schools in Ver- 
mont.” 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Over 200 had to be 
turned away from the doors at the 
sixtieth session of the Middlesex 
county teachers’ meeting last week. 
This might have been expected with 
such a program as that offered by 
the officers,—Superintendent Wirt of 
Gary, Indiana, and Commissioner 
Kendall of New Jersey. 

A special service of commemora- 
tion was held at the Harvard church, 
Brookline, on Wednesday in honor 
of the completion of the tenth year 
of Simmons College. 


BEVERLY. The report of the 
schools recently published is exceed- 
ingly interesting. Superintendent 
Small outlines a course in arithmetic 
recently adopted and gives results. 
He recommends among other things 
that the seventh and eighth grades 
be consolidated in the present high 
school building, revision of the en- 
tire course of study, and the gradual 
change of the entrance age require- 
ment for grade one to six years. 

NEWTON. Inhis annual address 
to the supervisors, pgincipals, and 
teachers, Dr. Spaulding gave a ring- 
ing and spirited challenge for more 
effective work with the individual 
pupil. The uses of the challenge in 
nature and in many of the great 
achievements of mankind were used 
as suggestive of the value of the 
challenge in bringing the individual 
pupil to exert his highest powers in 
the performance of his tasks. 

RANDOLPH. Dr. John E. Brad- 
ley of this town died suddenly at his 
home on October 7 at the age of 
seventy-three. Dr. Bradley was 
born in Lee, Mass, and graduated 
from Williams College in 1865. He 
was awarded the degree of doctor of 
laws by his alma mater in 1893. He 
was principal of the high schools in 
Pittsfield, Mass., and Albany, N. Y., 
before becoming superintendent of 
schools at Minneapolis in 1886. 
From 1892 until 1900 he was presi- 
dent of the University of Illinois. 
For six years he was superintendent 
of schools here, resigning in 1907. 
Wherever he lived he was always a 
leader. 


SPRINGFIELD. Arthur P. Ir- 
ving of Springfield must feel highly 
elated over the meeting of the 
Hampden County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion held under his presidency in. 
Springfield last week. Seldom can 
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so many fine talks be heard in a Superintendent's Examination 


single day, and the teachers showed 
their appreciation by crowding every 
session, both of the association as a 
whole and of the sections. Commis- 
sioner Claxton, Meyer Bloomfield of 
Boston, Deputy Commissioner Orr, 
J. A. Pitman, principal of the Salem, 
Mass., Normal school, Miss Kath- 
erine D. Blake of New York, and 
Frederic Goodwin of New York, 
whose subject was schoolroom mu- 
sic, were the speakers. Folk dances 
by children from three Springfield 
schools proved again that these 
dances are as fine an “entertain- 
ment” feature as can be provided, 

TAUNTON. There was a fine 
program at the general sessions of 
the Bristol County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, and besides each group of 
teachers had excellent speakers to 
lead the discussion of their interests 
at the several departments. Com- 
missioner Kendall of New Jersey 
and Ella Lyman Cabot of Bos- 
ton were the leading speakers. High 
school teachers had an opportunity 
to meet the new state agent, Clar- 
ence D. Kingsley. Brenelle Hunt of 
the Bridgewater Normal school gave 
the grammar teachers some excel- 
lent suggestions for arithmetic 
teaching. 

WARREN. Superintendent Wes- 
ley E. Nims of the Warren-Wales 
district has resigned to take the su- 
of Orange, Mass. 

r. Nims has done four years’ work 
in this district with great success. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. Superintendent 
Condon asks the city for thirty-five 
additional rooms for kindergartens. 
There are at present thirty-six kin- 
dergartens and thirty-nine schools 
without these classes. He suggests 
that the only practical way to secure 
these rooms is to have _ inexpensive 
structures such as to make them 
practically open-air rooms. 

The pay of substitute teachers has 
been raised from $1.50 and $2.00 to 
$2.00 and $2.50 a day for substitute 
teachers in primary and grammar 
grades. 


CONNECTICUT. 

NEW CANAAN. New Canaan 
does not have all the worrying prob- 
lems of a large manufacturing city, 
but Superintendent Henry W. Saxe 
finds plenty of real needs, and keeps 
the citizens alive to their duties. 

Last year’s attendance record was 
remarkable. 


NEW HAVEN. Owing to stricter 
requirements for admission to two 
of the graduate schools at Yale the 
attendance of the graduate schools 
of law and medicine and the Shef- 
field Scientific school has fallen off 
145 this year. The university as a 
whole has increased from 3,229 to 
8,232 since last year. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. There is 
strong likelihood that an old ruling 
made by Mayor Strong’s board 
relative to the qualifications of high 
school principals will be amended. 
The ruling in question provided that 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT'S CERTIFICATE 


4 pate examination of persons wishing to 
obtaia the certificate of approval of the Mas. 
sachasetts Board ef Educatien for the position 
of Superintendent of Schools, in accordance 
with Chapter 215, Acts of 1904, will be heid in 
Boston December 27 and 28, 1912. Fer further 
information. write to Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Ford Building, Boston, Mass. 


no one at that time a member of the 
teaching force of the city should be 
eligible for election as a high school 
principal. 

A grand celebration was held in 
Carnegie hall on October 24 in 
honor of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of Superintendent Maxwell's 
service for the schools of the great 
American metropolis. One hundred 
prominent citizens presented Dr. 
Maxwell with a handsome silver ser- 
vice. 

ALBANY. Assistant Superin- 
tendent Jones has been elected su- 
perintendent of the Albany schools. 
Mr. Ainsworth has resigned from the 
school board owing to differences 
with a Republican member. Principal 
O’Brien will have charge of the 
training school, which has been un- 
der Mr. Jones’ direction. Lewis A. 
Wilson, director of vocational educa- 
tion, has been appointed state in- 
spector. Clyde S. Nichols of Schen- 
ectady becomes head of the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 

ELMIRA. W. J. Dean, former 
Superintendent at Elmira, has pur- 
chased a $9,000 farm of 400 acres in 
northern Cortland county, near the 
Onondaga county line. He wil! plant 
100 acres of fruit trees. He has 
charge of the night school of the 
Y. M. C. A. in Syracuse.—School 
Bulletin. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS. Charles 
Henry Keyes, Ph. D., was installed 
as president of the Skidmore School 
o§ Arts on October 26. Dr. Keyes 
has been a school superintendent in 
California, Massachusetts, and Con- 
necticut cities. He is widely known 
in educational circles, and his doc- 
tor’s thesis published last year was 
very favorably criticised. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. Systematic nature 
study is the subject of a leaflet set- 
ting forth a report of a study by a 
committee of the Chicago Princi- 
pals’ Club. The report, signed b 
George A. Brennan and Fred f. 
Watson, makes these recommenda- 
sions 

To facilitate the teaching of na- 
ture work in the schools we would 
recommend the plan as followed, es- 
pecially in the Van Vlissingen 
school. This calls for the division 
of the teachers into various com- 
mnttees, according to their prefer- 
ences, which will take up special 
subjects, and become authorities on 
them, so that they can be of assist- 
ance to their fellow teachers. The 
following list of committees shows 
how they worked it out at the Van 
Viissingen, with remarkable results, 
although all of these committees 
need not necessarily be used, as it 
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The Continuous Performance of the 


Holden Adjustable Book Gover 


from September until the following June 


Makes it the 


Most Economical and Sanitary Cover Ever Made 


Your text-books averaging in cost 5Uc apiece Receive the 
Same Amount of Protection and Reinforcement at the END 
of the year that they had at the Beginning. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


will be determined largely by the en- 

vironment of the school. 

COMMITTEES ON 
STUDY. 


NATURE 


(1) Horticulture: Injurious insects; 
insecticides; tree surgery; spraying. 
(2) Plants: Growth and propagation. 
(3) Agriculture: Hotbeds and gar- 
dens; insects. (4) Moulds and 
blights; Bacteria, fungicide. (5) 
Study of flowers and their parts, pol- 
lination; study Burbank, Hodge, 
Darwin, and DeVries. (6) Window 
gardens. 7) Bulbs. (8) Bird 
study. (9) Aquaria. (10) Geology. 
(11) School museum. (12) Camera 
club. (18) Physics, electricity, ete. 

To help out this plan, two large 
library tables for the office were ob- 
tained, and a large number of books 
on birds, eggs, flowers, and insects, 
as well as magazines on nature, 
geography, gardening, farming, poul- 
try, electricity, etc. has been pro- 
cured, as well as all kinds of gov- 
ernment, state, and city reports. 
These publications are for both 
teachers and pupils, and occasionally 
for parents, as the latter are eager 
for this practical knowledge, that 
will enable them to beautify their 
homes, or inspire them to move out 
from the congested areas of the city 
to where they can get fresh air and 
sunshine. Many schools are doing 
some of this work. We thus con- 
sider the Chicago plan of teaching 
nature study one of the greatest 
means known of purifying the con- 
gested areas of cities by giving to 
the people a view of the glorious 
possibilities of suburban or country 
life, as well as giving them practical 
training in this line. ‘ 

There are twenty high schools in 
the city, and they registered about 
90,000 students the first day. The 
specific figures are as follows:— 
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EVANSTON. The twelfth meet- 
ing of the Central Association of 
Science and Mathematics Teachers 
will be held at the Northwestern 
University, Evanston, on Friday and 


the movement, it is proposed to en- 
large the social centre work. This 
movement is not to take the place 
of any existing institutions nor jis it 
a charitable medium for the services 
of the poor, and it is not an evening 
school. It 1s making the public 
school a social centre as it should be 
to form a common meeting place for 
entertainment, instruction, and rec- 
reation. 


Saturday, November 29 and 30. The | 


Great Northern hotel, Chicago, has 
been selected as headquarters for 
out of Chicago members and friends. 
The addresses at the general ses- 
sions will be given by Professor W. 
C. Bagley of the University of Illi- 
nois and Carroll G. Pearse, super- 
intendent of public schools, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. Persons’ en- 
gaged in teaching sciegce or mathe- 
matics or in superintending such 
teaching are eligible for member- 
ship. All such persons are invited 
to join the association. Annual 
dues, $2.50. In addition to member- 
ship each person will receive with- 
out further cost the monthly official 
journal, School Science and Mathe- 
matics, and a copy of the proceed- 
ings, at the same time having all the 
advantages which come to one who 
is a member of a great and active as- 
sociation as this. Address all com- 
munications to the secretary-treas- 
urer, C. E. Spicer, 100 Sherman 
street, Joliet, Ill. 


IOWA. 


BURLINGTON. The schools at 
Burlington, under Superintendent 
W. L. Hanson, are given credit in 
Midland Schools for originating the 
first social centre in Iowa. The 
Washington school building was se- 
lected for the purpose, and was 
thrown open by the board for even- 
ing gatherings. A young men’s club 
was first organized, but the enthusi- 
asm soon spread to the young 
women of the community. A young 
women’s club soon followed, and 
practically all the young men and 
young women of the Washington 
Heights community are members of 
the clubs. The expense of the social 
centre has been met by membership 
dues, entertainments, and subscrip- 
tions. Encouraged by the success of 


INDIANA. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE. All the 
grade principals in Indiana who at- 
tended the meeting of their associa- 
tion in this city recently had an op- 
portunity to visit the famous library 
of General Lew Wallace. There 
were several other unusual features 
at this meeting, including a college 
football game, at which the principals 
were guests. 


_ 


WISCONSIN. 


MILWAUKEE. Appropriations 
have been secured to establish and 
equip departments of household arts 
at the West, South, and North Di- 
vision high schools. 

MADISON. “The Wisconsin 
High School of the University of 
Wisconsin” is the official title of the 
new University high school desig- 
nated by the Board of Regents as a 
model department for the training of 
high school teachers. A hundred 
pupils are now enrolled in the six 
grades of this school, whose object 
1s to try out one of the most prom- 
ising plans for bridging over the 
widely-discussed “gap” between the 
grammar and high school grades. 
The organization of the school has 
been in the hands of Dr. Elliott, and 
he is fortunate in the principal 
chosen to direct the school, H. L. 
Miller, formerly principal of the 
Kansas City high school. In both 
physical and instructional features 
the new school will be a model for 
the secondary schools in Wisconsin. 

ANTIGO. Superintendent R. A. 
Brandt is backed up by the school 
board in his rule that neither teach- 
ers nor pupils shall attend social 
functions on any other evenings than 
Friday and Saturday. 
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KANSAS. 

KANSAS ‘CITY. The Kansas 
trip of Milton Fairchild in the inter- 
est of moral imstruction includes To- 
yeka, lola, Emporia, Newton, Hutch- 

son, Abiferé, Junction City, Leav- 
enworth, and Kansas City. The trip 
will occupy exactly. a month. 


OHIO, 


WARREN COUNTY. Warren 
county was one of the»first: counties 
in Ohio to teach agriculture in the 
public schools. Superintendent Les- 
ter S. Ivins, now state supervisor Of 
agricultural education of Ohio, in- 
troduced agriculture’ im his high 
school in Warren county in the fall 
of 1904. In, 1907 he introduced this 
subject in all of the elementary 
rural schools of Turtle Creek. town- 
ship when he became superintendent 
of this township. When he _ took 
charge of these fourteen rural 
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HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ship are now in the corn-growing 
contest for a free trip to Washing- 
ton,..D...C. 
superintendent 
The accompanying cut 
agricultural work of the Turtle 
Creek township rural schools in 
Warren county, Ohio, that was ex- 
hibited at the county fair in 1910, 
when State Supervisor Ivins was the 
township superintendent. Mr. Ivins’ 
successor, R. M. Bradford, has de- 
veloped the work most enthusiasti- 


September 1, 1911. 
shows the 


R...M.. Bradford became. 


Department of _Jaformation,” 

these boys mtst Toledo 
heart,—every “hotel, street, railroad 
Station, church, prominent business 
block, mannfacturing plants, and be 
ready to give directions courteously. 


and 
by 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


OREGON. 


EUGENE. The. University of 
Oregon on October 16 held its first 
annual services for «consecration: to 


AGRICULTURAL WORK OF TURTLE CREEK SCHOOLS. 


schools in Turtle Creek township he 
found only fifteen per cent. of the 
boys and girls above the fourth 
grade that desired to remain 
upon the farm. After agricul- 
ture had been taught four years 
in these same schools he 
asked the pupils of the same grades 
how many desired to remain upon 
the farm, and eighty-five per cent. 
Stated that was their intention, thus 
Showing that after four years’ in- 
struction the sentiment was exactly 
the reverse in favor of the boys 
Staying on the farm. When the 
course was first started there were 
on an average 200 tardy marks per 
year in each school. At present 
there is not more than 200 per year 
in all the fourteen schools. At the 
beginning the average daily attend- 
ance upon the monthly enrollment 
Was sixty-six per cent. After teach- 
mg agriculture four years the aver- 
age daily attendance upon the 
monthly enrollment was ninety-four 
per cent. Teachers’ salaries have 
en increased during this period. 
Pupils now remain in school longer 
ecause they feel they are being 
benefited. Forty pupils in this town- 


cally. The township has $75 in 
prizes, and his boys are taking an 
active part in the corn competition 
for a free trip to Washington for the 
best results in the county. 
TOLEDO. “Newsies Will Be 
ae Guide Books” is the headline of 
a Toledo newspaper story setting 
forth the latest departure of John 
E. Gunckel’s Newsboys’ Association. 
ee boys make up “Auxiliary No. 
8, Toledo Newsboys’ Association, 


commonwealth service. Its stu- 
dents made an avowal of obligation 
for opportunities afforded them by 
the people of Oregon, and pledged 
their devotion to the common good. 
The idea and sentiment of the occa- 
sion were interpreted by the presi- 
dent of the alumni association of 
the university and by the represen- 
tative of the faculty who has led in 
bringing about a consciousness of 
responsibility of the State Univer- 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N, Y., 156 Fifth Ave, 
Washington, D. C., 1845 U Street Denver, Col., 


Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Dougias Bldg 


é sin 
THE PARKER «+ Madison, Wiscon 


** Spokane, Washington 


THE STATES TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces and recommends teachers to superintendents and school officials at short 


notice. Requests of schoo! officials will receive immediate attention. 
CALL, WRITE, OR WIRB 


721 Main Street, - 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


sity for direct service im conserving 
the higher interests of the people of 
the state. Governor Oswald West 
administered the “Oregon pledge 
to the students:— ‘ 
“As a student at this university 
maintained by the people of Oregon 
I heartily acknowledge the obliga- 
tion I shall owe to thém. The op- 
portunities open to me here for se- 
curing training, ideals, _and visions 
for lite I deeply appreciate and re- 
gard as a sacred trust, and do hereby 
pledge my honor that it shall be my 
most deeply-cherished purpose to 
render as bountiful a return to the 
Oregon people and their posterity in 


faithful and ardent devotion to the 
common good as will be in my 
power. It shall be the aim of my 


life to labor for the highest good 
and glory of am ever greater com- 
monwealth.” 

METOLIUS. A. T. Lenark and 
wife, both now teaching here, were 
caught by the Oregon fever, and in 
late June started in their automo- 
bile from Indianapolis and came all 
the way here, a distance of about 
2,300 miles, in nineteen days. They 
had not planned to teach, but, other 
plans failing them, they took schools 
this autumn. 


WASHINGTON. 
SEATTLE. Seattle is gettin 
busy in its efforts to secure the 191 


meeting of the National Education 
Association. San Francisco, San 
Diego, and Los Angeles are also 
getting busy in entertaining hopes of 
securing the meeting, but Seattle is 
the first to start a campaign backed 
by the educational forces, business 


interests, and public spirit of all the 
people. 
WYOMING. 
CHEYENNE. Teachers and 


citizens are enthusiastic over the 
work of the new superintendent, Ira 
B. Fee, who came here from Lara- 
mie early in August... Mr. Fee rec- 
ommended a very fair revision of 
the salary schedule which the school 
board adopted unanimously. 


Leng Distance Telephone. 


Hartford, Conn. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers inevery partof the country. 


6 Beacon St... 


Boston, [lass, 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


Reports and Pamphlets Received 


Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 
Bulletins Volume L, No. 3, Vol- 
ume 8, Nos. 5 and 7. Also “Ne- 
roes and the Census of 1910,” by 
. J. Jones, United States Bureau 
of Education; “The Negro in 
Country Life,” by Jackson Davis; 
“Some Results of Work at Hamp- 
ton”; “The Crucible: A Southern- 
ers Impression of Hampton”; 
“From the Beginning”; “Locust 
Street Social Settlement”; “Hamp- 
ton’s Story.” 

Department of Public Instruction, 
Nebraska. “A Letter from the 
State Superintendent to the School 
Officers and Teachers of Ne- 
braska.” 

Prescott, Arkansas. Agricultural 
High School Manual. Superin- 
tendent J. W. Tavenner. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


(Continued from page 465.) 


to have his crippled leg amputated 
for the purpose. He was told that 
the process might be fatal, but said: 
“What's the odds if it will only save 
her life? The leg is no good to me, 
and I have no friends to worry if I 
die. Go ahead and cut it off.” The 
surgeons went ahead. The girl’s 
life was saved; and Rugh died, say- 
ing, when he knew that the end was 
near: “At least I’ve been of some 
use.” And all this for_a girl whom 
he had never even seén. It is not 
surprising that the citizens of Gary 
are. planning a monument to his 
memory. 


THE NEW NEWSPAPER LAW. 


The newspapers of the country 
have decided to take prompt action 
to test the constitutionality of the 
extraordinary law rushed through in 
the last session of Congress, impos- 
ing unprecedented restrictions upon 
newspapers and magazines. The 
New York Journal of Commerce, 
one of the oldest and most conser- 
vative journals; chose to make the 
test, with the sttpport of the pub- 
lishers’ associations. .If the pro- 
ceedings were subject to the ordt- 


BOSTON 


MENEELY &CO. 


Chicago, 28 E Jackson Bivd. Portland, Ore., 610 Swetland Bidg. 
920 Central Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Orangeburg, S. C., 70 College St. Savings Bank Building 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Coeducational. 
Department for the Pedagogical ang 
pete xc training of teachers ef the 
commercial subjects. J, Asbury 
man, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bri 
water, Mass. For both 
For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. C. Boyden, M. A. 


"| WANT THAT” 


Henderson's English Gramma 
tion aad Comparison. 1465 h. 
preqconte of teachers are enthusiastic over 
hearrangement of the entire study. A 

» Parallel in use. No subo 
nectives to worry over. New New 
tests. “quivalent terms. A system of oof 
that solves the grammar probiem. Why not 
wit, your as others who use it? 

n cents 
factory advantage? Write 
H. H. Henderson, Publisher 


Columbus, Ohio 


Clauses, ph 


nary delays of litigation much 

might be done before a Fp ages 
reached. Accordingly, by general 
consent, every step was taken to 
hasten a settlement. The original 
action was filed in the federal courts 
in New York October 9,—nine days 
alter the law went into effect; and 
on the 17th it reached the United 
States Supreme court. This estab- 
lishes a new record for speed in 
court proceedings. 


ANOTHER MEXICAN - 
BREAK. 


Another revolutionary outbreak in 
Mexico has occasioned serious alarm 
during the past week. Tt was led by 
Colonel Felix Diaz, nephew of the 
deposed president, who began by 
seizing the important port of Vera 
Cruz, and for some days seemed to 
be carrying everything before him. 
There were numerous desertions to 
him from the Federal ranks, and it 
was_ believed that the government 
sould not trust in the loyalty of the 
troops that it sent against him. 
But, as soon as the Federal forces 
reached Vera Cruz, the whole thing 
collapsed. Only slight resistance 
was offered to the government at- 
tack, and Diaz and his staff incon- 
tinently surrendered. 


THE BECKER VERDICT. 


The verdict of guilty of murder in 
the first degree, brought against 
Lieutenant Becker of the New York 
Police, is a sharp reminder that, 
even in New York, it is possible to 
carry corruption and hired assassina- 
tion too far. No one, probably, was 
more surprised by the verdict than 
the lieutenant himself. It is doubt- 
ful, however, whether any one who 
has followed the evidence closely 
and disinterestedly will have the 
slightest doubt of the justice of the 
decision reached by the jury. All 
who have been concerned in the 
prosecution of this case,—District 
Attorney Whitman, Justice Goff, and 


the jurors,—deserve the highest 
credit for the absolute fearlessness 
with which they have done their 


duty. The result augurs well for the 
ultimate bringing to justice of 
hired assassins who were the liew- 
tenant’s tools. 
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BOSTON THEATRES 


JOHN J. McGRAW AT B. F. 
KEITH'S THEATRE. 


One of the extraordinary captures 
made for vaudeville was announced 
yesterday, when John J. McGraw, 
the famous manager of the New 
York “Giants,” signed a contract to 
appear at B. F Keith’s theatre in 
Boston next week. Mr. McGraw is 
without question one of the greatest 
baseba!! generals that the American 
game has ever produced. He will 
appear in evening dress, giving .a 
Short talk on “Inside Baseball,” de- 
scribing the workings of a big major 
league team from the standpoint of 
the manager. Running Mr. 
Graw a close race for first honors on 
the bill will be Don, the wonderful 
talking dog from Germany. “Don” 
is, SO far as known, the only animal 
that has ever been educated to. actu- 
‘ally articulate words. He speaks 
Several words in German, and will be 
introduced by Loney Haskell, the 
well-known monologist. Aside from 
these. two jieatures the bill will m- 
clude Cunningham and Marion, the 
jolly tumblers; Schrooner and Dick- 
mson, the pianist and the maid; 
Barnes and Barron, two new Hebrew 
Comedians; the Musical Kings in a 


Big spectacular musical act; the 
Stemert trio, bar experts, and 
others. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


STILL a demand for teachers though schools are weil opened and started on their winter 
work. There is no month in the year that does not have its emergency calls when 
schools over-crowded need an extra teacher, or a teacher is ijl, or is neededathome, Then 
is the tims wher ag:ncies are perhaps the most useful, as they are better informed as to 
what the market huids available than any school board could possibly be. As a present ex- 
ample of this, the superintendent at Norwich, N. Y., wrote us in Oereber. 1912, that he would 
tubably need within a week a teacher of school and asked us to write at once what 
iology and first year Litin for the high we had available. We communicated with 
one of the Cornell graduates who had a superior record and found she would be giad to ac 
cept the place if offered. We sent her full record at once. In a few days we had a letter 
from her zie she had received the appointment and was starting at once for DEMA D 
Norwich. e are glad at this season to have candidates available to meet the N 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C, W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


‘ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT Mar. 


introduces to ( olleges, 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, rutors, and Goy- 
ermesses, forevery department of instruction ; recommends good Schools to parents. Callen 


ee Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
31 Union Square, New York, Est. 1889 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY ter Est tase 


shert netice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
Phome. No advance fee. 


TS with gooa general education wanted for department wor? ip 
PECIALIS High, Preparatory and Norma] Schools and Colleges in Pena. 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month For furtbes 
information, address THE TEACHERS AGENCY, L. MYERS & ©O., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
ELBRID 
HENRY SABIN, _ Founded 1893 LBRIDOS 


ing each year places teachers in at least SO of the 9C counties in Iows, 
ng oy North anc South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we cam 
do for you. 
MANHATTAN BUILDING, 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


~ 


A. SCOTT 2 Propricters 
442 Tremont Building, Roston 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY “ 


HORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency tor superior 
registration to reliable candidatet. Services free to school officials 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


HOW WE DO IT 


esident Jackson of the Marion Norma! Schoo! at Marion Indiana, wired 
graduate with experience, to teach science and tome mathematics, 
to beginatonce. We telephoned a graduate of the Albany Normal C nk 2 who had taught 
successfully for one year, and asked him toapply for the place. We mailed his credentials to 
President Jackson immediately and on October 5th he wired our candidate, offering him the 

iti i im to come atonce. 

10.30 A.M., Superintendent Hayward of Cohoes telephoned us for a sub- 
stitute to teach biology, physics and chemistry, and to begin immediately. At 11.00 o'clock we 
telephoned him that we had found a teacher. told him her qualifications and recommended 
her str ngly. Heasked us tosend her to Cohoes for‘an interview. She called on him that 
afternoon, was engaged and began her work the following mor ning. 


If this appeals to you, write us 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N.Y. 


Harian P. French, Prop. Vincent B. Fisk, Mor. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 
Twenty-sixth year. Best Schools and Colleges everywhere our 
to one booklet ‘Teaching as a Business. Western 
Washington; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 


623 So, Wabash Ay. 
Chicago, lil. 
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THE KEYNOTE OF THE MEETING IN MAINE 


last week was a 
SUCCESS IS SERVICE Remarkable One in Many Ways 


ney ape For a full, critical account of the several sessions, 
but if it is EFFECTIVE it means RESULTS: as wellas the addresses and reports of papers by 
Practical results pre-suppose practical knowledge. 


SERVICE, as rendered at M. C. S., means bringing State Superintendent Smith, Maine 

to the individual student the thorough and expert Commissioner Snedden, Massachusetts 
knowledge of competent instructors and the advan- Dean Charles H. Judd, Chicago University 
tages of a splendid equipment in a thoroughly President Hadley of Yale 


lighted, heated, sanitary and commodious building. 
You will be cordially welcomed as a visitor at our 
school at any time. Come in. 


Miss Mary S. Snew, Supervisor of Household Arts, 
Chicago, formerly of Bangor, Me. . 


President Aley of the University of Maine, on the 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, President. recent radical departure at the University 
Miss Louisa |. Prior, dean of the new school for 
Begin + Day School Any Monday teaching vocations to Maine girls, Nasson In- 
* Evening School Any Tuesday 


stitute, and a great many others 


MALDEN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL Order the Issue for November 14 In Advance 


: FIVE CENTS 
**Educationally the strongest business school in New England": 


156 PLEASANT STREET JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


MALDEN, MASS. BOSTON, MASS. 


“Is the Public Failure?” 


A NEW LECTURE 


> 
A. E. WiNSHIP, Litt.D., LL.D. 


Editor of the Journal of Education. 


AN EXPOSURE, complete, forceful, instructive, and entertaining, which will THROW 
LIGHT UPON STATISTICAL MONSTROSITIES and MOMENTOUS MISSTATEMENTS 
in the AUGUST ISSUE of a WIDELY READ PERIODICAL. 


How are you protecting your schools and your school work from such slander? Are the 
fathers and mothers in your city to read such disparaging criticism with believing 
eyes? Is the calumny to go unchallenged ? 

No one is better equipped than Dr. Winship to make such an exposure. 


For dates, address 


C. W. SOUTHWORTH, 6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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